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THE STRYKER MANSION. 


it a city so emphatically new as New York, 
the fate of most old houses is to be 
neglected and left to ruin. The old carving 
is hacked off; the old mouldings drop piece 
by piece; the rats and the mice nibble away 
at the woodwork; the broad, high steps, up 
which the merchant-princes of the past es- 
corted eighteenth-century beauties in all the 
splendor of brocaded silks and hoops, become 
the play-ground of the street children; the 
windows get a perceptible droop; bricks drop 
from the chimneys ; slates fall from the roof, 
and finally the majestic old mansion becomes 
a stain, a blot, a blur, upon the neighbor- 
hood. Even if it should not have suffered 
such hard fortune as has befallen the Walton 
House, on Pearl Street, it must inevitably look 
dark, dingy, and mournful, when placed side 
by side with the creations of to-day, trim from 
the builder’s hand, and rejoicing in all the 
modern improvements. But, if the old house 
should have preserved its surroundings, should 
have kept its antique gardens and its ap- 
proaches of quiet lanes, then the case is al- 
tered, and it no longer strikes the eye as out 
of place, or melancholy of aspect. In a 
populous city like New York, such cases of 
preservation must naturally be rare; but 
there are some, nevertheless, and the Stryker 
Mansion is one of them. It is situated on 
Eleventh Avenue, between Fifty-second and 
Fifty-fourth Streets, and is surrounded by its 
gardens, reaching from the avenue down to 
the water’s edge, and covering an area of 
seven acres, 

Although belonging to the Stryker family, 
and inhabited by them since 1819, it was not 
formerly the Stryker Mansion, which was 
situated about two miles higher up the North 
River, at Stryker’s Bay, and was very well 
known to the public as a house of call on the 
old Bloomingdale drive, There are not a few 
blooming matrons who can well remember 
the old place where they used to have lemon- 
ade and pick flowers. But it was not in the 
possession of the Strykers at that time, the 
estate having been sold and divided among 
the heirs. This old Stryker’s-Bay house was 
of considerable antiquity, for it was built by 
Jacobus Stryker, who emigrated from Haarlem 
to Nieuw Amsterdam in the year of grace, 1640. 
He was an artist, a portrait-painter, probably, 
and a man of some means and considerable 
culture. He was appointed one of the Schepén 
or aldermen of the infant colony in 1655, and 
held that office contemporaneously with Wil- 
liam Beekman, the founder of the Beékman 
family. He does not appear to ‘have exercised 
his profession, but to have devoted himself to 
farming and trading with the Indians, the lat- 
ter being highly lucrative, if we may believe the 
veracious “ Knickerbocker Chronicle.” For 
it is there stated that, in the weighing of furs, 
having no weights, a Dutchman’s hand weighed 
one pound, and a Dutchman's foot two pounds ; 
so that, to the Indians’ great astonishment, a 
big bundle of peltries only weighed as much 
as a little one. His descendants, whether 
from pique at the English occupation, or from 
an idea of fidelity to the West-India Company 
of Amsterdam, from whose grant they held 








their lands, or from natural disinclination to 
public affairs, disappeared entirely from city 
business. As far as can be gleaned from the 
scanty records of the past, the Strykers kept 
entirely aloof from the city, for they are not 
mentioned either as voters or as taxable’ per- 
sons in the city, and they must therefore have 
confined themselves strictly to the village of 
Bloomingdale. 

The first Stryker that reappeared as a 
public man was Garrit Stryker, the occupant 
of the mansion on Eleventh Avenue, which he 
inherited from his grandfather, John Hopper, 
Jr. The house was built by that gentleman’s 
father, John Hopper, Sen., in the year 1751. 
He was a farmer, and his estate comprised 
three hundred acres of choice land, reaching 
from Fiftieth Street and Fifth Avenue down 
to the North River. He had three sons; and, 
desiring to give each an equal share, he di- 
vided his property into three farms of one 
hundred acres, and built on each a stone 
house. Two of these are still extant—the 
present Stryker Mansion, and one situated 
on Fifty-first Street and Broadway. The 
other, in which he himself dwelt, and which 
was afterward inherited by his son Matthew, 
was on the site now occupied by the marble- 
yard, at the corner of Fiftieth Street and 
Broadway. The Stryker House was inherited 
by his son John Hopper, Jr., whose daugh- 
ter was married to James Stryker, the last of 
the family who dwelt at Stryker’s Bay; and, 
the grandchildren sharing the property, the 
present mansion, with the land attached, fell 
to Garrit Stryker. He was a very popular 
officer of militia, and subsequently became a 
major-general in that service. He was a Dem- 
ocrat, and the idol of the boys, with whom 
his appearance in military costume on horse- 
back was the signal for an unfailing ovation. 
He was several times in the Legislature, and 
filled various city offices very honorably. He 
was a gentleman of considerable taste, and it 
was under his auspices that the gardens sur- 
rounding the house obtained their reputation. 
He imported live-oaks and walnuts from Eng- 
land, built a fish-pond, which he stocked with 
rare carp and gold-fish, and greatly increased 
the size of the house, which indeed had but five 
rooms originally. The new part was of tim- 
ber, but the addition was so skilfully managed 
and so artfully masked at the sides by shrubs 
and creeping plants, that it is by no means 
an easy matter to detect it. He also added 
the fine piazza and the broad balconies in the 
rear, from which the visitor Obtains a grand 
view of the Hudson, though the vegetation, 
having been allowed to run riot in some di- 
fections, obstructs the prospect. Here he 
maintained an unbounded hospitality, which 
was fully fn accordance with the fdeas of his 
wife, who was of a Highland-Scotch family, a 
Miss McDougall, of the Lorn clan. For fifty 
years he dwelt here, constantly adding to the 
charms of his garden, and to the adoroments 
of the house. He discovered and handsomely 
framed the portrait of his ancestor, Jacobus 
Stryker, painted on panel by the founder him- 
self, and imported from Europe many valuable 
paintings of old masters. He died in 1868, at 
the ripe age of eighty years. He had a large 
family, of which his son, James Alexander, 
inherited the mansion. His eldest son, Garrit 





Stryker, Jr., was the only one who evinced 
any fondness for public affairs. He was a 
lawyer, and was in partnership with Levi San. 
ford, who was thought to be the equal, in abil- 
ity, of our best lawyers. But he was one of the 
passengers of the ill-fated Arctic, and his loss 
had so great an effect on young Stryker that 
he never rallied from the shock, neglected his 
business, and sank into an early grave. 

The present appearance Of the Stryker 
place is very pleasing, in spite of the fall sea. 
son, which, however, has not changed the 
foliage yet to any great extent, and has per. 
mitted the flowers to linger in the garden, 
The parterres are very old fashioned, and the 
flowering bushes have usurped somewhat more 
space than was designed for them. But the 
lawns are pleasant, and the flowers are of the 
modern style, even including such compara- 
tive novelties as the canna, with its long 
leaves of dark green, and its stiff, orange 
flowers, and the caladium, with its huge leaves 
shaped like Norman shields. Peacocks strut 
about the place, and great maltese cats slink 
through the shrubberies, hiding guiltily among 
the bushes of box-wood cut in fantastic 
shape. There are two tall box-trees, which 
have never been clipped by the profane hand 
of a gardener. These were planted many 
years ago by the tiny hands of Miss Jessie 
Benton, then on a visit, with her father, Old 
Bullion, the Senator of Missouri, to General 
Stryker’s famous Hudson villa. One of these 
died this year; the other is still in a flourish- 
ing condition. The fish-pond is now in com- 
munication with the river, the gold-fish have 
died, or been eaten by finny monsters, the carp 
have disappeared, and nothing remains save 
great eels, that burrow down in the fat ooze, 
and seem to find the place congenial. 





AN OPEN QUESTION.* 


A NOVEL. 


By James De Miri, Aursor or “ Tae Lapy 
or THE Icg,”’ “ Tae AMERICAN Baron,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
REPENTANCE. 


On turning away from Mordaunt Marr, 
Gwyn was quite unconscious of the way in 
which he was going; and, if his horse di- 
rected his steps homeward, it was more from 
his own inclination than from any direction 
of his rider. As for Gwyn, his thoughts were 
busy with the events and experiences of the 
ery day. He went over all that he had 

ght, and said, and done; he recalled all 
Bessie’s words, and acts, and looks; he ar- 
raigned himself and her before the bar of his 
conscience, and passed every thing in review 
up to that culminating scene on the preci- 
pice. 

A dark thought had been suggested to 
him. It had come first from Bessie, when 
she lamented the prospect that was now be- 
fore them, when she recoiled from the thought 
of poverty, and preferred that evil should hap- 
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pen to Kane rather than to them. This thought | Every word that she uttered was a sugges- Bessie guilty? What madness! Then, 


had passed into Gwyn’s mind, and had taken 
root there. Thus far he had been an honor- 
able gentleman, with an upright and loyal 
soul; but all men have their peculiar temp- 
tations, and this proved to be the very one 
which was most dangerous to him, It came 
so insidiously, it came from her whom he 
adored and idolized, it was enforced by her 
grief, her tears, and her loving caresses. In 
the midst of their happiness one had come 
who was to expel them from their paradise, 
and Bessie’s nature could not endure the 
thought. So this temptation had come most 
insidiously, most powerfully; and, having 
once entered into his mind, it had taken root, 
and grown, strengthened, and fostered, and 
developed, by events and by words in which 
both Kane and Bessie had borne a part. 

Thus the thought, “ If he had never come,” 
became a wish: “Oh, that he had never 
come!” “Oh, that he had been dead 
when we supposed him to be!” “Oh, that 
he were dead now!” It thus grew and en- 
larged itself, until Gwyn found himself at 
last wishing for the death of that very broth- 
er over whose return he had but lately re- 
joiced with sincere and enthusiastic joy. 

It was Bessie who shaped his thoughts to 
this; it was Bessie who was the cause of this 
wish, who alone gave it any point or mean- 
ing. He could not bear to see her tears. He 
could not bear the thought of any misfortune 
befalling her. He had brought her here to a 
home which she loved, and he could not bear 
to see her expelled. 

Then came circumstances which changed 
the secret wish into a temptation to act. 
There was, above all, the proposal to go over 
the cliff. Had it not been for this, Gwyn’s 
wish might have eventually died a natural 
death from lack of opportunity. But the 
temptation came as it comes to many a man, 
and, following close upon the temptation, 
there came also the opportunity. 

That opportunity reached its height on 
the top of the cliff when Kane’s head disap- 
peared from view as he descended on his 
perilous journey. As Gwyn stood there in 
gloomy silence, he was wrestling with the 
Tempter, who now, in his utmost power, was 
urging him to act. This was the conflict in 
which he was engaged, and at this moment 
it was Bessie herself who interposed and 
lent her aid, not to the tempted, but to the 
Tempter. 

It had been her misfortune all along to 
aid the Tempter and to weaken her husband. 
She it was who earnestly urged Kane to his 
adventure when she should have dissuaded 
him; she it was who encouraged him, and 
jested with him up to the last moment, all 
unmindful of her husband’s anguish; and 
she it was who now, at this supreme mo- 
ment, came forth to deal a final blow upon 
his fainting resolution. It was as though the 
Tempter had suddenly assumed form; as 
though the devil had appeared in the shape 
of an angel; and not only an angel, but more, 
the one whom he loved better than life, and 
— than his own soul—his beautiful young 

ride. 


What was it that she had said? She had 


said all that was worst at such a moment. 








tion of this opportunity ; every word was an 
expression of that dark temptation whose ac- 
complishment was now so easy. Each word 
that she spoke was worse than its predeces- 
sor; and, finally, at the close of this great 
agony of soul, the climax was reached, when 
she stepped to the rope with the intention, as 
he thought, of doing the deed herself. She 
called him “‘coward” as she turned away, 
and, as she stooped to the rope, it seemed to 
him that her gentle smile concealed a terrible 
purpose, and that her hand sought her pock- 
et to draw forth a knife. Then it was that 
the spell was broken, the temptation passed, 
and he tore her from the place and flung her 
headlong. 

Such was the history of this temptation. 
And what then? Was this so? Was Bes- 
sie indeed a Lady Macbeth of more delicate 
mould, leading on her husband to crime? 
Was all this gentle grace, and light-hearted 
mirthfulness, and childlike innocence, but a 
mask? Heaven seemed to have poured its 
own sunlight over her brow, and into her 
eyes, and through her heart; was all this but 
a mockery ? 

No—a thousand times no! The moment 
that this thought presented itself, that mo- 
ment it was cast out utterly. It was not 
worth reasoning about. Even if his love had 
not assured him of her innocence and truth, 
he could find countless ways of assuring him- 
self of this, and of explaining all. 

She guilty? As well call Kane himself 
guilty. Her first words, which had suggested 
the dark temptation, he now considered the 
thoughtless and natural utterances of a na- 
ture too innocent to conceal any feeling which 
it has. She recoiled, as was natural, from so 
great a sacrifice. She was mournful, pettish, 
unreasonable, like a child in the presence of 
some task too hard for its accomplishment. 
She had no concealment of any thing from 
her husband, and these transient feelings 
were thus disclosed in the fond intimacy of 
love. They passed away, for on the next day 
there was not a cloud on her brow, and her 
manner toward Kane was as frank and cor- 
dial as before. If the effect on him was more 
permanent, it was not her fault. 

Then came Kane’s proposal to scale the 
cliff, which Bessie warmly encouraged. But 
this was Kane’s doing principally, and, if 
Bessie favored the plan, it could hardly be 
considered as a sign of a guilty purpose. So, 
too, when Kane went down the cliff, Bessie 
remained and indulged in remarks which 
Gwyn now considered to have been thought- 
less and random, without the slightest idea 
of any deeper meaning. She was playful and 
quiet all the time ; and, if any doubt remained 
as to her own utter freedom from guilt, it ex- 
isted in that final proof which showed itself 
before his eyes so piteously when Bessie lay 
senseless on the rock, and the deadly knife, 
which he believed to be in her hand, turned 
out to be nothing more than a handkerchief. 

Between the deadly knife and that soft, 
white, harmless handkerchief, Gwyn now saw 
a difference corresponding with that which 
existed between the tempting devil of his 
fancy and the soft, innocent being whom he 
had so terribly wronged. 








Kane was guilty too. Kane had as much 
guilt as Bessie. The suggestion had come, 
and the opportunity, from both; but both 
were innocent, nor could they be blamed if 
his own mind had developed these things into 
criminal] thoughts. 

Consequent upon such thoughts as these 
came endless self-reproach, which had never 
ceased to torment him since he had hurled 
Bessie senseless to the rock. He shuddered 
now at his own madness. A thrill of horror 
passed through every nerve as he thought 
how narrowly he had escaped being the mur- 
derer, not of Kane, but of Bessie herself. 
There lived in his memory a terrible picture-— 
that scene on the top of the cliff, where Bes- 
sie lay, pallid as death, her beautiful face on 
the hard ground, her lifeless hand outstretched 
and displaying in mute appeal that white ker- 
chief—fit emblem of her innocence—a piteous 
sight, a sight of infinite pathos, one which 
could never be forgotten. 

Thoughts like these were terrible, but 
Gwyn could not banish them. All his blame 
was for himself; all his love, and pity, and 
fond excuses, were for his injured wife. He 
could not blame her for her departure. She 
had wished it. Let it be. He would submit. 
He read her letter over and over. It wasa 
sweet consolation to his bleeding heart that 
she had given him that kiss of farewell. It 
was sweet, also, that she looked forward to 
his joining her at once. This now was his 
one hope, and he could scarcely control the 
impatient desire which he had to follow her. 
His feelings prompted him to set out for Paris 
at once, but a moment’s reflection showed that 
he could not leave Kane so abruptly; so he 
had reluctantly to continue on the course 
which his horse had already taken for him to 
Ruthven Towers. 

He now began to feel embarrassed about 
meeting with Kane, for an explanation of 
some kind would be necessary in order to 
account for the utter abruptness of Bessie’d 
departure; and he did not at first see how 
such an explanation could be given without 
disclosing things that he very much preferred 
to keep secret. But, at length, a very natu- 
ral way suggested itself, by which he might 
account for it all; and this was Bessie’s own 
letter to himself. In this last letier she had 
not referred in the faintest way to the affair 
on the cliff, nor had she again said any thing 
about forgiveness. It was a letter full of 
loving words, ascribing her departure solely 
to her anxiety about Inez, and her eager de- 
sire to see her. Most keenly was Gwyn con- 
scious of the delicacy of feeling which had 
inspired this; for, though he was convinced 
that the real cause of her departure lay in 
his own treatment of her, yet he perceived 
that she had adopted this affection of hers 
for Inez as the real pretext; and as her affec- 


‘tion for Inez was undoubted, and Inez was in 


a position of actual peril, the pretext was 
every way plausible. He therefore concluded 
to show the letter to Kane, and add any fur- 
ther explanation which might be needed, in 
accordance with its tone. It was evident to 
him that Bessie had this in her mind, and had 
written this second letter, not only to console 
him, but also to smooth his path toward ex- 
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plaining it to Kane. By the time that he had 
reached the gates of Ruthven Towers, Gwyn 
had settled this in his mind, and was there- 
fore in a position to meet Kane without em- 
barrassment. 

Meanwhile, Kane had found himself in a 
most perplexing situation. On waking in the 
morning, he had inquired after Lady Ruth- 
ven’s health, and had been informed that she 
was quite well again. Several hours passed, 
and he learned that Sir Gwyn was still sleep- 
ing. Upon this, he went off on a long stroll, 
from which he did not return till about four. 
On coming back to the house, there was a 
general air of confusion, which excited his 
attention. On inquiring whether Sir Gwyn 
was up, the servant whom he asked informed 
him that Sir Gwyn had gone hurriedly to Mor- 
daunt Manor. The manner of the servant 
was sv singular that Kane asked some more 
questions, and at length learned the astonish- 
ing news, which was now whispered all through 
the house, that Lady Ruthven had gone away 
at daybreak, very hurriedly, and that her hus- 
band, on hearing about it, had set out in pur- 
suit of her in the greatest possible haste. All 
this was to Kane utterly unintelligible, and, 
though the servants’ gossip gave this story 
the very worst coloring possible, he refused 
to believe it. Still the fact remained that 
both had gone away most abruptly, without 
a word to him; and this was the thing that 
perplexed him. 

The return of Gwyn put an end to this. 
Kane walked down to meet him, as he saw 
him come up, and could not help noticing the 
great change that had come over his brother’s 
face. At first, he felt shocked, and antici- 
pated the worst; but, as soon as Gwyn saw 
him, he put all these feelings to flight by the 
first words that he uttered. 

“ Well, Kane,” said he, with an attempt, 
that was not altogether successful, at his old 
ease and cordiality of manner, “you must 
have felt awfully puzzled at our disappearance 
in this fashion. But the fact is, Bessie was 
so wild to see Inez that she couldn’t wait for 
us, and so she has gone off to Paris. She 
was all right this morning, just as well as 
ever; and as I had been up all night, and 
wasn’t awake, she quietly trotted off by her- 
self, went to Mordaunt Manor, took Mrs. 
Lugrin, and is now en route for Paris. See— 
here is her letter. I went off after her, but 
was too late, We'll have to set out at once.” 

As Gwyn said this, he dismounted, and 
produced a letter from his pocket. What he 
had said was spoken, not only for Kane’s 
benefit, but also for the benefit of the ser- 
vants, some of whom were within hearing. 
He wished to give to Bessie’s departure a 
matter-of-fact character, so as to prevent any 
scandal. In this he succeeded perfectly, for 


those who heard it understood by his words’ 


that Lady Ruthven’s departure was quite nat- 
ural, and that her husband was going to join 
her at once. So this much of Gwyn’s pur- 
pose was accomplished. 

To Kane, however, these words only af- 
forded fresh perplexity. When he had seen 
Bessie last, she was senseless; and now he 
learned that she was on her way to Paris. 
So sudden a recovery, combined with so sud- 
den a departure, was to him unaccountable. 





Why could she not have waited? He said 
nothing—he was too bewildered—but waited 
to hear Gwyn’s further explanations. 

Gwyn now led the way into the house. 

“T’ll show you her letter,” he said. “It 
explains all. It was a sudden whim, or some 
sudden fear about Inez, you know; and she 
was awfully fond of her, you know; they were 
like sisters, and all that—couldn’t wait for 
us—had to go the first moment she felt strong 
enough. Tell you what—we had better start 
off at once.” 

With remarks like these, of a decidedly 
jerky character, Gwyn accompanied his broth- 
er into the house, and then showed him Bes- 
sie’s letter. Kane read it all through most 
carefully. To him it seemed evident that 
Bessie’s whole motive for this sudden de- 
parture was her uneasiness about Inez, and 
her longing desire to see her. Her departure 
was sudden, yet the motive that had prompted 
it seemed to Kane only an additional proof 
of the noble, the loyal, the affectionate, and 
the self-sacrificing friendship of Bessie for 
Inez. And this only heightened the warm 
admiration which he already felt for Bessie. 
He could not help feeling touched by this 
sudden impulse, in obedience to which she 
had hurried off to seek and to save her 
friend. 

But with the admiration which he felt for 
Bessie’s loyal affection for Inez, there was 
mingled another and a very different feeling, 
excited by the mention of one name in her 
letter. This was the name of the man to 
whom she was going—him whom she claimed 
as a loved relative—Kevin Magrath. 

Now to Kane Ruthven this man had al- 
ready appeared in a twofold and altogether 
contradictory character—first, as a sort of 
accusing witness; secondly, as a remorseless 
villain. Latterly he had adopted that view 
of the man which he had received from Inez, 
whose whole story he had heard, and whose 
sentiments toward Kevin Magrath he had 
embraced. He now thought of him as the 
confederate of the guilty Wyverne, as the in- 
stigator of dark crimes, as the plotter against 
Inez. Yet it was to this very man that Bes- 
sie was now going. She would tell him, in 
her innocence and her unsuspecting trust, 
about Inez. She, out of her very love, might 
thus prove the worst enemy that Inez could 
have, and would, perhaps, be the means of 
bringing the helpless fugitive once more un- 
der the power of her remorseless persecutor. 

Such thoughts and fears as these filled 
Kane’s whole mind, to the exclusion of every 
thing else. It was a new and most unex- 
pected change in the current of affairs—a 
change for which he was altogether unpre- 
pared, and which he hardly knew how to 
meet. In Bessie he believed implicitly as 
he believed in Inez. One of these regard- 
¢i Kevin Magrath as her dearest friend, 
while the other regarded him as her worst 
enemy. Of his cruel treatment of Inez there 
could be do doubt. She had been enticed 
into his power by the most shameful deceit; 
she had been allured to what she supposed 
to be her father’s bedside, and had been ca- 
joled with a story of his death, and misled 
by forged letters. After this she had been 
kept in strict imprisonment. Of all this 





there was no doubt, and all this had been the 
work of Kevin Magrath. Yet this was the 
man whom Bessie loved, and under whose 
power she was about to bring Inez once 
more. 

Kane read this letter in silence, and was 
absorbed in such thoughts as these. Gwyn 
had expected a severe course of questioning, 
and had tried to prepare himself for it, but. 
to his great relief, no questions were asked. 
Kane had too much to think of. In addition 
to the thoughts just narrated, he had others 
of equal importance, and prominent among 
these was the question whether he ought or 
ought not to tell Gwyn the whole truth about 
Kevin Magrath. Thus far, for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, he had not divulged that 
name. But now circumstances had changed. 
There was danger ahead, and Gwyn ought to 
know what that danger was. Perhaps Bes- 
sie, as well as Inez, might fall into the hands 
of this unscrupulous villain, and the measure 
that he had already meted to the one he might 
deal out to the other also. 

The question was a difficult one, and at 
length Kane decided to allow things to re- 
main as they were, and not to mention to 
Gwyn any thing about what he conceived to 
be the true character of Kevin Magrath, but 
only to suggest, in a general way, his appre- 
hensions of danger. 

“IT don’t like this,” said he, at length. 
“T don’t like it at all.” 

“Oh,” said Gwyn, with an attempt at in- 
difference, “‘she was so awfully fond of Inez, 
you know, she had to go.” 

“Oh, I know all that,” said Kane, “and I 
admire her for such a generous impulse ; but, 
at the same time, it would have been a great 
deal better if she had waited. We ought to 
have gone together. There is too much dan- 
ger—” 

“Danger?” 

“ Yes, danger, for her and for Inez. You 
see, Inez has powerful enemies, and they are, 
no doubt, on the lookout for her. If Bes- 
sie’s movements should be made known to 
them—a very possible thing—they might 
track her, and get her into their power as 
well as Inez. It seems to me that the ene 
mies of one are the enemies of the other, 
and that the danger that threatens one may 
threaten both.” 

This suggestion of possible danger to 
Bessie at once roused a new feeling in 
Gwyn’s heart. Already he longed to fly to 
her, out of his deep, yearning love ; but now 
the possibility of danger formed a new mo- 
tive, and one, too, which urged instant and 
immediate departure. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“T do,” said Kane, serivusly. 

“Then we had better go at once. If this 
is so, I cannot stay here another hour. I shall 
have to go, and you will have to excuse me, 
Kane.” 

“Excuse you, dear boy? Ill do nothing 
of the kind, for I will go myself. I only 
came here for the sake of Inez, and I am 
anxious, above all things, for Bessie to find 
her. Since Bessie has gone, I will go too.” 

That very evening Kane and Gwyn left 
Ruthven Towers. They might just as wel! 
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have remained all night, for they gained 
nothing, and had to wait at Keswick; yet 
still they both felt less impatience and more 
satisfaction in doing so, since it seemed to 
them that they were at least on the way to 
their destination. They were as much as 
twenty-four hours behind Bessie, but they 
both hoped that this might make no material 
difference. 
cntadpsan 


CHAPTER XLII. 


. 
THE TWO FRIENDS 


Bssstz’s accident appeared to have left 
no evil results behind, for she found herself 
well enough on the following morning to form 
the resolution of going to Paris, and to carry 
it out successfully. On the morning after 
she reached her destination, and drove at 
once to the Hétel Gascoigne, where she re- 
mained a few hours. She then took a cab to 
the address of Inez, which had been given 
her by Kane Ruthven. 

She found the place without much diffi- 
culty, and, telling the cabman to wait, she en- 
tered and asked for Inez. She did not have 
to wait long. A hurried step, a cry of joy, 
and Inez flung herself into Bessie’s arms, and 
the two friends embraced one another long 
and fervently. In the first delight of that 
meeting but little was said on either side, and 
it was a long time before either appeared to 
be able to make any coherent remark of any 
kind whatever. 

“T knew you would come,” cried Inez, as 
soon as she could speak. “I knew you would 
come as soon as you heard. I knew you 
would come, you darling—you darling! And 
did you see Kane? and did he tell you all? 
Oh, I think my heart will almost break with 
utter joy!” 

“Sure but it’s the cruel girl you were to 
me, and it’s the sore heart I had,” cried Bes- 
sie, reproachfully. .“‘ Wasn’t I hoping to hear 
from you day after day, until at last I came 
to the conclusion that you’d given me up for 
good and all.” 

“But I couldn’t—I couldn't, dear. Didn’t 
Kane tell you about me?” 

“Sure and he did—the whole story, en- 
tirely—and, of course, darling, J was able to 
account for what had seemed your very mys- 
terous silence. Oh, my own poor, dear, dar- 
ling Inez! how my heart bled for yours !— 
and I couldn’t wait one single moment longer; 
but, as soon as I heard about you, I left 
every thing—yes, every thing—and hurried 
here.” 

At this proof of Bessie’s loyalty and 
truth, Inez was affected to tears. She could 
not say any thing, but once more pressed her 
friend in her arms. 

“But how did it happen, Bessie dearest,” 
asked Inez, after a time, “that my letters 
never reached you?” 

“Oh, sure but that’s very easily explained, 
Inez darling,” said Bessie. ‘You see, I had 
to leave poor papa’s house—they were going 
to sell every thing; and, as you had left me, 
there was no help for it but for me to go, too. 
So I went away to my own home in Cumber- 
land; and, by the same token, my other 
guardian came to take me away at that same 





time, having heard, you know, about poor, 
dear Guardy Wyverne’s death. So you know, 
Inez dearest, you addressed your letters to 
me at London, I suppose, while I was away in 
Cumberland all the time; so, of course, I 
never received them.” 

This explanation fully accounted for what 
had seemed like Bessie’s neglect, and vindi- 
cated her faithful friendship. Bessie’s allu- 
sion to Mr. Wyverne as her “ papa” struck 
Inez rather unpleasantly, and she now thought 
that between her and Bessie there was still 
that terrible secret which had already been 
80 disastrous to her. That secret put her in 
opposition to Bessie — it gave her claims 
which were antagonistic to claims of Bessie’s ; 
and, if Bessie were to know of it, Inez saw 
that she would lose that sweet friendship 
which was now her dearest consolation. At 
this very first meeting with Bessic, therefore, 
she saw the necessity of being on her guard, 
and maintaining as much reserve as possible 
about the mystery of Bernal Mordaunt. The 
great difficulty here, however, was her igno- 
rance as to how much Kane may have told 
Bessie. 

While she was trying to think of some 
way by which she might find this out, Bessie 
herself volunteered to give her the informa- 
tion. 

“Oh, my own darling!” exclaimed Bessie, 
“how very, very rash it was in you, you 
know, so it was! And I’m sure I don’t see 
why you couldn’t have sent some agent on to 
this fearful place, instead of coming yourself. 
Your poor, dear papa’s business couldn’t have 
been so very, very pressing. And then think 
of the suffering you have caused me.” 

“T was very rash,” said Inez, “ very rash 
indeed.” 

“And you must never do so again,” said 
Bessie, earnestly; “ now promise.” 

“No, never,” said Inez. 

“Promise that you will never run off this 
way without telling me.” 

“T do promise,” said Inez. “I do, dear 
Bessie. I shall not leave you till you wish 
me to.” 

Bessie laughed joyously. 

“Then that means forever, so it does!” 
she cried; “and sure it’s myself that'll keep 
you with me as long as [I live, so I will.” 

“Did Kane come with you?” asked Inez, 
after a pause. 

“No,” said Bessie; “sure I just ran 
away, leaving them by themselves, And I 
suppose they'll be coming in in hot haste 
after me. They’ll both be here by to-mor- 
row.” 

“Both?” repeated Inez. 
Is there any other but Kane? 
your guardian!” 

“Well, yes; that’s what he just is,” said 
Bessie, with a merry smile. “ He’s my guar- 
dian.” 

“ What's his name?” 

“His name is Sir Gwyn Ruthven. 
Kane’s brother, you know.” 

At this astounding intelligence Inez started 
back, and, for a few moments, stared at Bes- 
sie in the deepest astonishment. Kane had 
told her his true name, but she was not aware 
that any brother of his was alive ; and, though 
she was acquainted with Sir Gwyn Ruthven, 
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yet she did not imagine for a moment that he 
was Kane’s brother. 

“Sure and I’ve got another surprise for 
you,” said Bessie, regarding Inez with a sly 
and mischievous smile. 

“ Another surprise ?” repeated Inez. “ This 
is surprise enough for one day. Oh, how 
glad I am—how glad I am! Kane is reunited 
with his friends, then?” 

“T should think he is,” said Bessie. “ Sir 
Gwyn is Sir Gwyn no longer. It is Sir Kane 
Ruthven now, and Ruthven Towers goes to 
him also. But that isn’t the surprise I mean 
for you, at all at all. It’s about myself, so it 
is, Inez darling.” 

“Yourself, Bessie? what is it?” asked 
Inez, full of interest. 

“Well, you know, dear, I said that Sir 
Gwyn Ruthven, or Mr. Gwyn Ruthven, is my 
guardian.” 

“Yes—how strange, too! 
that before.” 

“No—no more you did. He hasn't filled 
that office long. It’s a very peculiar sort of 
guardianship, too.” 

“ But isn’t he rather young and inexperi- 
enced for so important and responsible a posi- 
tion?” asked Inez, in a solemn tone. 

Bessie laughed gayly. 

“Oh, sure,” said she, “this is a kind of 
guardianship, Inez darling, that makes youth 
all the more appropriate. It’s guardian of 
mg for life that he is.” 

And Bessie looked with such a peculiar 
smile at Inez, that the latter began to catch 
her meaning at last. 

“Why, Bessie,” she exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment, “ you look as though you mean that—” 

“‘ That he’s my husband,” said Bessie, tri- 
umphantly, “and I’m Mrs. Ruthven, so I am 
—a bride of a few weeks’ standing, that 
hasn’t ceased to be a friend either, so I 
haven’t; for didn’t I run away from my own 
husband to come to the help of my darling 
Inez?” 

With these words Bessie flung her arms 
around Inez, and kissed her fondly; while 
Inez, who was perfectly thunderstruck at the 
news of Bessie’s marriage, and did not know 
what to say, was so affected by this additional 
proof of Bessie’s love for her that she could 
only murmur a few incoherent words of affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

“You see, Inez dearest,” continued Bes- 
sie, “Gywn and I had an understanding in 
London, though nobody knew it, and, when I 
went home, he came after me, and he was so 
urgent, and I was so lonely, and he loved me 
so, that—that, in fact, I hadn’t one single 
reason for refusing him, and a great many for 
accepting him, and there you have it. But 
oh, it’s the loving heart and the noble nature 
he has, so it is, and you know you always 
liked him yourself—now didn’t you, Inez dar- 
ling?” 

“ It’s enough for me,” said Inez, “‘ that he 
is Kane’s brother. I consider Kane one of 
the most noble-hearted men I ever saw.” 

“True for you,” said Bessie, “ and, as for 
Gwyn, why, sure it’s enough to say that he’s 
Kane’s own brother. And oh, but it was the 
beautiful sight to see the meeting between 
the two of them. They went on to makc 
idols of one another, so they did. I didn’t 
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like to interfere with their enjoyment, and I 
was crazy to see you, and so I thought I'd 
satisfy myself, and you, and Gwyn, and Kane, 
and everybody, by slipping away, and leaving 
them to come after me. And they'll be com- 
ing along at once, and’ll be here to-morrow, 
no doubt.” 

It was with very diversified feelings that 
Inez listened to Bessie as she communicated 
this information. She felt sincere and un- 
feigned joy that her true friend had won a 
man whom she loved, and a man, too, who 
was so worthy of her; but yet it jarred 
somewhat upon her to hear Bessie speak of 
Kane in this way, and to think that Kane was 
her brother-in-law. It had come to this, now 
that Kane was brother-in-law to each of them. 
Now, there was nothing in this fact itself for 
Inez to object to, but the thing that excited a 
sense of unpleasantness, or uneasiness, was 
the additional closeness with which Bessie’s 
fortunes were interweaving themselves with 
her own. Already there was the mystery of 
Bessie’s name and claim, conflicting so utterly 
with her own. This of itself brought about 
between them a conflict of interests, about 
which Inez did not like to think ; but now this 
new relationship to Kane promised to bring 
forward new antagonisms, and seemed to be- 
token evil in the future. There were a thou- 
sand things which she wished to ask Bessie, 
but dared not touch upon. Bessie still re- 
garded her as Inez Wyverne; Bessie regarded 
herself as the daughter of Bernal Mordaunt ; 
she must also regard Kane Ruthven as the 
man who married Clara Mordaunt, whom she 
believed to be her own elder sister. All 
these things constituted elements of disturb- 
ance, and made Inez watchful and cautious in 
her words. Upon these subjects it would not 
do to venture. To do so would be to en- 
danger this sweet friendship which had come 
like a gleam of sunshine into the darkness 
of her life. She did not even venture to ask 
after Bernal Mordaunt, for fear lest this 
might bring forward the dreaded subject. 
But her desire to enjoy Bessie’s love was 
stronger than her curiosity about her own 
circumstances, or even than her filial anxiety 
about Bernal Mordaunt; and, therefore, she 
willingly put away for the present every 
thought about these forbidden matters. 

As for Bessie, she was perfectly unembar- 
rassed, and showed all that warm-hearted and 
demonstrative affection, all that frank cor- 
diality and playful drollery which constituted 
so great a charm in her manner. She made 
no allusion whatever to the return of Bernal 
Mordaunt, to his fondness for Gwyn, and to 
his death. Whether this arose from any sus- 
picion of the belief that Inez had in her re- 
lation to him, and from a desire to avoid 
what would necessarily be a painful subject; 
or, on the other hand, whether she avoided 
this subject simply from an unwillingness to 
touch upon a matter which was so sad to 
herself, did not appear. 

; After a prolonged conversation, Bessie at 
length proposed that Inez should go with her 
at once. Inez was not at all unwilling; and, 


as her luggage was slender, indeed, no great 
time was taken up in making preparations. 
But Inez could not leave without acquainting 
the kind landlady and her family with her 





good fortune, and bidding them good-by. The 
good people rejoiced with unfeigned joy, and 
exhibited a delight at the changed fortunes 
of Inez which was extremely touching; 
while, by the admiring glances which they 
turned upon Bessie, they evidently thought 
that the lovely English girl was being re- 
stored to friends who were worthy of her. 
After an affectionate farewell, and amid fer- 
vent good wishes for her future happiness, 
Inez took her departure, and drove off with 
Bessie to the Hétel Gascoigne. 

Here Inez was delighted to find that the 
loving forethought of Bessie had caused all 
necessary preparations to be made for her 
comfort. There was a suite of rooms for the 
two friends, and Inez had a room to herself, 
with a dressing-room adjoining. In addition 
to this, Bessie had contrived to bring on lug- 
gage enough to supply all the wants of Inez 
in the way of apparel. In fact, there was 
nothing wanting of all that careful fore- 
thought and considerate affection could sug- 
gest. Here Inez, for the first time in many 
weeks, felt that perfect peace and comfort 
which arises from the sense of safety, and 
protection, and the neighborhood of loving 
friends. All this was given to her by these 
surroundings, and by Bessie’s presence. 

Yet out of this sweet security and perfect 
peace Inez had a sudden and most unpleasant 
start, which occurred just at the beginning 
of this new enjoyment, and for a time seemed 
to her to threaten the ruin of every hope. It 
was caused by a casual remark of Bessie’s, 
made in all innocence, and in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the effect which it was to pro- 
duce. 

“ And now, Inez darling,” said she, after 
the close of a prolonged conversation about 
Kane and Gwyn—“and now I have one of 
my very dearest friends here, and, if it 
hadn’t been for him, I couldn’t have come on 
so quick, darling—it’s me dear mamma’s 
papa—and you must see him thisday. You'll 
love him as I do, I know.” 

Bessie suddenly stopped, astonished at 
the change which came over Inez. For, on 
sooner had Inez heard these words, and this 
allusion to Bessie’s “‘mamma’s papa,” than 
she turned as pale as death, and started to 
her feet with an expression of deadly 
fear. 

“ What's all this ?”’ cried Bessie; “ what's 
the matter, Inez? Inez darling!” 

“Ts that man—here ?” gasped Inez. 

“That man! What man?” cried Bessie. 

“Kevin Magrath,” said Inez, in a scarce 
audible voice. 

“Kevin Magrath,” said Bessie; “why, 
that’s my mamma’s papa: Why, wasn’t I 
saying that he is here, but—” 

“T’ll go away,” said Inez, with a terrified 
look. “Let me go, Bessie dearest. Let me 
go!” 

“What! Is it mad ye are?” cried Bes- 
sie, clinging to Inez. “What in the wide 
world has come over ye then? Sure, I don’t 
understand this, at all, at all! Is it my 
grandpa that you’re afraid of? Sure, and it 
looks like it, so it does!” 

“Pll go. Iwill not stay. Bessie, if you 
love me, don’t stop me. Bessie, dearest Bes- 
sie, let me go. O Bessie! that man, that 














man—Kevin Magrath—he is the one that hes 
caused all my sufferings. Bessie, darlirg 
friend, let me go. If he gets me in his power 
again, I shall die.” 

And Inez tore herself away, and hurried 
to her room, where she began to put on her 
hat. Bessie hastened after her. 

“Inez!” she cried, vehemently. “ Inez, 
darling Inez, will ye trust me then? Am I 
nothing to you? Is it nothing for me to have 
done what I did, and quit my own husband 
to see you? Will you run away fro me for 
a wild, fantastic freak? Is it mad ye are, 
then? Oh, my poor, darling Inez! how very, 
very cruel this is of you!” 

“O Bessie!” said Inez, mournfully, “ you 
do not know what I have suffered, and that 
man is the cause, Bessie. Let me go now, 
dear, or—” 

“No,” said Bessie, firmly, coming up and 
taking Inez in her arms. “No, dear, I will 
not let you go—never—or, if you do go, I 
will go with you. I will not leave you. I 
have found you, and I will follow you. But, 
listen to reason for a moment, will you? 
Inez darling, there’s some mystery about you 
that I don’t understand at all, at all—and 
Kane didn’t explain much after all—perhaps 
because be didn’t understand any more’n I 
do—and for my part I don’t want to think of 
it at all, for it makes my poor little head ache 
—and I don’t want to talk about it, for it’s 
painful, so it is, both to me and to you. 
Don’t I know it? Am I anowl? Not me, 
Inez darling. Let’s bury it all out of sight. 
Let’s forget all about it, dear, and be our own 
selves again, such as we used to be before 
your poor, dear papa died. But, as to my 
mamma’s papa, if it’s him you’re afraid of, I 
tell you it’s all a mistake you’re under. It 
must be, so it must. He harm you! He im- 
prison you! Why, it’s mad you are to think 
of such a thing. There never breathed a no- 
bler, truer, more tender-hearted man than 
that same Kevin Magrath. Don’t I know 
him? Me own grandpa, too, the darling! 
Sure Ido. It’s all a mistake, whatever it is 
—a mistake, Inez darling, no matter what it 
is—and there you have it.” 

Bessie’s vehemence impressed Inez in 
spite of herself, and she found her terrors 
fading away in the presence of such asser- 
tions as these. She could not help thinking 
that the man whom Bessie so loved, and in 
whom she so thoroughly believed, could not 
be altogether the villain that she had sup- 
posed him to be. 

“Have you ever seen him, Inez darling?” 
continued Bessie. “Tell me, have you ever 
seen him then, or have you ever spoken with 
him?” 

“ Never,” said Inez, hesitatingly. 

It was a fact. She had never actually 
seen him. 

“Sure, then, it’s a mad fancy of yours, so 
it is. 'Won’t you believe me when I tell you 
that he’s one of the best and noblest of men, 
and, if you were only to see him and know 
him, you'd feel toward him as I do, so you 
would? Sure, how do I know, Inez darling, 
what wild fancy you’ve got into your head? 
but it is a wild, mad fancy; of that I’m sure, 
so I am. So come, sit down again. Sure, 
you haven’t any cause to fear while you're 
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with me, and where in the wide world can you 
go to?” 

This was a question which Inez could not 
answer. Where, indeed, could she go now? 
To find Bessie had for a long time been the 
chief desire of her heart. How could she 
now fly from her ? 

Besides, here was Bessie urging her most 
vehemently to dismiss those suspicions which 
she had been entertaining about Kevin Ma- 
grath, Bessie trusted in him. Bessie loved 
him, Might not Bessie’s trust and love be 
justifiable? After all, she had never seen 
him. She had judged from circumstantial 
evidence. Might not all this be explained 
away? Was she so sure that she was right, 
that she could put her opinion against that 
of Bessie ? 

But more than this—here was Bessie, and 
what harm could now befall her? Could she 
dread imprisonment now—with Bessie? That 
would be absurd. Besides, in the space of 
one more day, Kane would be here, and with 
him his brother Gwyn, who was also Bessie’s 
husband. There would then be three upon 
whom she could rely. Even if Kevin Magrath 
should be all that she had believed him to be, 
what could he do when she had the support 
of Bessie and her husband and Kane? 

Finally, in spite of all that Inez had suf- 
fered, she found herself in a strange state of 
doubt as to the truth of her own belief about 
Kevin Magrath. Here was Bessie who as- 
sured her that this belief was false. Kane 
also, who had just been with Bessie, and had 
talked with her about these matters, might 
possibly have learned enough about him to 
change the opinion that he had formed; and, 
indeed, it seemed as though it must be so, 
since Bessie had left her husband, and Kane 
also, with the express purpose of going on to 
join Kevin Magrath, and find herself. Kevin 
Magrath, then, seemed to Inez to lose his ter- 
rors, since Kane had allowed Bessie to go 
forward on this errand. 

She therefore allowed herself to be per- 
suaded and soothed and quieted by Bessie’s 
words, and, at length, not only gave up all 
thoughts of flight, but allowed herself to con- 
sent to an interview with this once-dreaded 
Kevin Magrath that very evening. 


[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 
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6 REMARKABLE face,” said I. 
“ Very remarkable,” replied my host. 

“Whose likeness is it ?—that is, if I may 
inquire.” 

“Certainly,” old Gervais Laurence re- 
sponded, at whose house I had been sojourn- 
ing fora week or two—“ certainly. That is 
the portrait of Hamet Harrington, a dear 
friend of mine half a century ago. Yes, as 
you say, a remarkable face, and owned by 
one who endured a fate yet more remark- 
able.” 

This portrait, on which the firelight stead- 
ily streamed, represented a countenance of 
extreme, unnatural pallor, made the more 
conspicuous by eyes of blackest lustre, and 
by a huge black mustache and beard, out of 





whose depths gloomy shadows seemed to be 
cast upward across the melancholy features. 
These features were rigid, impassive, resem- 
bling the features of a corpse, with the ex- 
ception of the eyes, which were full of a vivid 
horror. 

“T see that your curiosity has been keen- 
ly aroused,” said the old gentleman, after a 
minute’s silence. “ Well, the hour is early, 
and, if you desire it, I will give you poor 
Harrington’s history.” 

I assented with eagerness. 

“Upon consideration,” Mr. Laurence con- 
tinued, when he had paused to muse a little, 
“T’ll relate the story just as originally it was 
related to me; or, better still, fancy the por- 
trait yonder a living man, stepped out of the 
frame, and seated in this arm-chair beside 
me. He would tell you his adventures as 
follows : 

“T am the son of Arthur Harrington, who 
had become before his death one of the rich- 
est commoners in England. I have, or rather 
had, a twin-brother, Stephen, so much like 
me in personal appearance, manners, and per- 
haps I may add temperament—although mine 
was a trifle harder and colder—that even our 
intimates found it difficult to distinguish us 
when apart, 

“On the eve of our twentieth birthday 
our father died—died suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, from heart-disease, brought on (the 
doctor thought) by passionate, unrestrained 
grief for the loss (two years before) of his 
wife, our beloved and beautiful mother. 

“Our father’s will was peculiar. He left 
to us the whole of his immense property, 
upon the single condition that we should, 
after graduating at Oxford—a period near at 
hand—devote at least seven years of early 
manhood to systematic foreign travel. This 
condition fulfilled, we were to settle on the 
family estates, and not to leave Great Britain 
again upon any pretext whatsoever. 

“Need I say that the freedom and adven- 
turous change offered us in such an extensive 
and prolonged travelling-scheme were pre- 
cisely what a couple of ardent youths would 
desire and approve ? 

“Four years of the specified term of travel 
had elapsed. Stephen and I had well carried 
out our father’s intention. There was hardly 
a land, city, province, or even island, of the 
Eastern or Western Hemisphere, which we 
had failed to visit, when, in the spring of the 
year 18—, we found ourselves at Christiania, 
in Norway. Here we met an erudite and 
communicative gentleman, a native of Ice- 
land, who had been, for a decade and up- 
ward, professor of geology in the scientific 
college at Christiania, and who so deep- 
ly interested us in the history, people, and 
antiquities of the island of his birth that we 
resolved to take advantage of the favorable 
season, and to sail for Iceland immediately. 

“In every way destiny favored our plan. 
A brig bound for Reikiavik lay at that mo- 
ment in the harbor, and we encountered no 
difficulty in procuring berths aboard. Our 
voyage was equally brief and prosperous. 
Some time in April, we landed at the capital, 
on the Fare Fiord. Before leaving Norway, 
we had procured letters of introduction from 





Professor Thoré to the prefector of the dis- 
trict in which the capital was situated, who 
received us with enthusiastic cordiality, and 
begged us to remain with him during our so- 
journ in the country. 

“Such an invitation we could not refuse. 
Therefore we soon became domesticated in 
the household of our host—a man of a char- 
acter rarely found, save in those remote re- 
gions, where the rigors of the climate foster 
the home-bred virtues, and strengthen all the 
ties of association. 

“The prefector’s name was Raérek. He 
could trace his ancestry, up and up through 
the centuries, to that remote period when, 
medizval Europe being plunged in the black- 
ness of moral darkness, living, as Michelet 
says, in constant, corroding fear—fear of 
men, fear of the state, fear of the Church, 
fear of God, fear of the devil, fear of hell, 
and fear of death—a pure Christianity, a lib- 
eral government, and a genuine, enlightened 
scholarship, had fled, so to speak, to an ultima 
Thule, and taken up their abode in storm- 
girdled Iceland. As for his present family, it 
consisted of a son—a somewhat bear-like and 
uncouth lad, who could not be made, his fa- 
ther ruefully observed, to learn even the rudi- 
ments of his ‘humanities’—and of an ex- 
quisitely beautiful niece, Christina. To the 
latter belonged the fair complexion of the 
women of the North; but her eyes were full, 
dark, and lustrous, as those which bewilder 
the stranger on the thoroughfares of Cadiz or 
Barcelona. But her rare intelligence, her 
perfect freedom of air and movement, com- 
bined with as perfect a modesty, and a 
fascination of manner at once indescribable 
and irresistible, impressed one even more, if 
possible, than her singular physical beauty. , 

“Every part, too, of the lithe, lovely creat- 
ure, from the crown of that queenly little 
head to the soles of her small, firmly-planted 
feet, seemed so full of vitality that one might 
have imagined 

‘Her very body thought.’ 

“ My brother Stephen, more tender-hearted 
and susceptible than I, naturally succumbed 
to the gracious sweetness and almost idéal 
charm of this young maiden, the like of whom 
we had beheld nowhere else, not even in the 
fair, immemorial homes of beauty through 
which we had been accustomed to stray at 
leisure, for year after year. 

‘Some weeks’ residence at Reikiavik had 
gone by, when the prefector proposed that we 
should abandon the sea-side and its sports for 
a visit to the interior of the island. 

“Stephen received the proposition with 
any thing but favor. It was not, indeed, until 
Christina herself could be persuaded to join 
the excursion that he displayed the slightest 
wish to examine the curiosities of the mid- 
land provinces. 

“The incidents of our journey were scarce- 
ly noteworthy. Rocky plains stretching to 
the far, vapory horizon, stunted plants, pre- 
cipitous hills, and wild, impetuous rivulets 
that gushed from their summits with the 
visionary velocity of dreams—these formed 
the general characteristigs of the landscape 
through which we passed. 

“On the evening of the tenth day after 
our departure from the seaboard, we spread 
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our tents upon the borders of one of the 
noblest streams that ever rolled from moun- 
tains to the ocean. 

“The name of this river was the Skaptar 
Yokul. It swept through spacious mead- 
ows, fringed with a peculiar-looking herbage. 

“ Here we established our temporary home. 
Fishing and hunting consumed our time, or 
rather, I should say, my time, and that of 
most of our comrades, for Stephen never 
joined us. 

“We had now been many days on the 
banks of the Skaptar Yokul. Raérek’s stew- 
ard, the eldest of the party, declared that he 
had never known a season in Iceland so far 
advanced, and favorable for vegetation. 

“The blades of melur, or wild-oats, were 
springing rapidly from the earth; the low 
shrubbery was again budding into greenness ; 
and from tranquil nooks, where the snow-like 
remnants of a tattered robe yet lingered, 
berries of red, blue, and purple, just rounding 
toward ripeness, peered forth in the cordial 
sunshine. 

“ The river, freed from its last burden of 
ice, was rolling rapidly through the fields; 
the songs of birds stirred the air; and, far off 
along sloping banks, cropping the grasa, and 
‘tossing their beamed frontlets to the sky,’ 
herds of deer roamed leisurely, now pausing 
on some elevated spot to contemplate our en- 
campment, and now browsing onward as qui- 
etly as before. 

“Tt was a picturesque scene, and, to me, 
novel in the extreme. But one dark feature 
defaced the landscape; and that impressed 
me with a strange sense of fear. 

“ Something of horrible presentiment min- 
gied with this feeling. I could not explain it, 
for what mortal imagination could have fore- 
Shadowed those terrors which the elements, 
even then, were laboring to engender ? 

“The object of which I speak was a vol- 
cano, called, like the river, the Skaptar Ydkul. 
It consisted of twenty conical peaks of no 
great height, dull red in color, and forming a 
circle around a central elevation, crowned 
with enormous masses of pumice and rock. 

“ While the atmosphere elsewhere, except- 
ing some portions of the horizon, was re- 
markably lucid and serene, a dense, unnatu- 
ral mist wavered over the desolation of the 
mountain, shifting with the wind, and grow- 
ing, as I thought, more gloomy and porten- 
tous every hour. 

“T tried to turn my attention from what 
the natives affirmed to be a common phenom- 
enon; but an oppressive anxiety, a boding 
dread, impelled my eyes again and again tow- 
ard those awful peaks, and that shadowy, 
mysterious, thickening cloud. 

“*My friend,’ said I on one occasion to 
the old steward, ‘what is the meaning of 
that veil yonder just over the Yokul? I’ve 
been watching it for days past, and each day 
it has spread and darkened, until now at even- 
ing, when the sun sets behind it, one can 
hardly recognize his disk, it appears so lurid 
and blurred.’ 

“The old man laughed aloud, and rather 
mockingly : 

“* Why, you strangers,’ he cried, ‘ are tim- 
id as children. I have been sixty years on 


this island, and many a time I’ve seen our 











mountains wrapped in fire and smoke; and 
I’ve known the ground to rock under me like 
a sea, and the air grow stifling as the wind 
passed away into a calm worse than any tem- 
pest; and I’ve heard the thunders bellow un- 
der the earth, louder and wilder than ever 
they boomed from the heavens! Yes, all 
this was terrible! but vapor on the top of a 
mountain—pshaw! it’s been there, belike, 
from the beginning o’ the world!’ 

“ Without venturing to offend the speak- 
er’s national pride by the suggestion of cer- 
tain geologists, among whom was Professor 
Thoré, that his island was probably created 
at a later date than the remainder of the 
globe, I merely disputed his conclusion about 
my lack of nerve, and pursued my walk along 
the borders of the stream alone. 

“Rambling thoughtfully on, I met Ste 
phen and Christina. Never had I seen the 
latter so lovely. The glow of healthful roses 
on her cheek, the gentle meaning in her eyes, 
the half-disordered locks which caught and 
retained the sunbeams, the elastic step, and 
the lithe, active, buoyant figure—the tout en- 
semble, in a word, of gracious beauty and ex- 
ultant hope—in these, who could fail to recog- 
nize an embodiment of all most attractive to 
youthful sentiment and passion ? 

“With how unspeakable a fondness my 
brother regarded her! Transitory hope, and 
gladness of an hour! Eros on the verge of 
the shades! How I look back to wonder at 
the happiness, so soon to become— But I 
must not anticipate, though Heaven knows I 
could willingly spare you the details to fol- 
low. 

“The pair greeted me, and passed on. I 
felt no disposition to join them, but, as they 
loitered along the green slope beyond our 
tents, I turned with interest to survey their 
motions. Stephen stopped for a moment, 
and was plucking some flower from the path, 
which he handed to his companion. I saw 
her place it in her bosom, and then the lov- 
ers drew closer together, and their converse 
seemed more subdued and absorbing. 

“ With an instant’s pang of envy, perhaps, 
I resumed my way. Suddenly, before I was 
at all aware of the distance traversed, I stum- 
bled over some fragments of basaltic forma- 
tion, and, looking up, there stood the moun- 
tain—that dreadful Skaptar Yokul! I abso- 
lutely shuddered with horror! 

“* What can be the meaning of this?’ was 
an inward query that in vain demanded of 
reason or Nature a response. 

“ The oracles of the judgment were dumb ; 
but that singular conviction of impending ill, 
that warning of some faculty beyond the scru- 
tiny of logic, or the analysis of ordinary in- 
telligence, which has given birth to the doc- 
trine of presentiments, almost overpowered 

me! 

“ Reason cannot combat such a sentiment, 
for I believe reason to be subordinate to it. 

“O Christ! these shadowy, inexplicable 
promptings, so little reverenced, yet so fear- 
fully true! 

“ Disregarding them, men have burst from 
the arms of wife, lover, children, to meet 
death, possibly in some weird, exceptional 
shape, ere Time has grown older by an hour; 
disregarding them, women, fair, noble, and 











innocent, of a scrupulous honor, and a deli- 
cacy shrinking as the sensitive-plant—women, 
deserving all good gifts of life and love, have 
wedded themselves to infamy and lust; states- 
men, cunning as Walsingham, and subtle as 
Italian Machiavelli, have fallen in a single day 
from the cabinet to the scaffold ; what miser- 
ies, in fine, without number, and without al- 
leviation, have not followed the neglect of 
this unerring monitor! 

“Had I thought of these things, as I 
stood near the base of the Icelandic volcano; 
had some good angel seconded that warning 
instinct, which whispers, as it were, on the 
extreme verge of conscious, organized intel- 
ligence, an awful experience, a tremendous 
memory, might have been spared me. 

“But all things were destined to take 
their appointed course. I could no more 
tear myself, for a long time, from the vicinity 
of the mountain, than I had been able previ- 
ously, when it lowered at a distance, to turn 
my eyes upon the more pleasing characteris- 
tics of the scene. The twenty precipitous, 
rugged hills, and the dark cone in the mid- 
dle, possessed a basilisk fascination I would 
have given much to be rid of. Indeed, I 
strove persistently against it, but always 
fruitlessly. 

“T returned to camp at last, and, at the 
supper-table that night, was unnaturally gay. 
I felt like the member of a ‘forlorn hope,’ 
carousing just before some desperate encoun- 
ter. 

“There was no restraining my excite- 
ment. Had I partaken of the punch which 
our steward never failed to prepare with his 
own hands, this might bave been accounted 
for ; but I well remember that the testy Bac- 
chanalian was mortally offended at my de- 
clining to join him in his evening potations. 
Muttering something about the wretched con- 
dition of morals in Europe, when men in re- 
spectable society were so shockingly absti- 
nent as to retire sans ‘a night-cap,’ the grizzly 
old grumbler seated himself on a barrel in 
the corner, and washed down his wrath with 
the contents of a bowl Eric Scambester* 
would have stared at. 

“The seat he had chosen was fortunately 
near his couch, for, after two hours of medi- 
tation and drinking (which latter operation 
embraced four-fifths of the time), he probably 
thought his ‘night-cap’ sufficiently adjusted, 
and tumbled precipitately into bed. 

“Our entire party, except myself, were 
now sunk in repose. Silence rested on the 
encampment, the deep rush of the river alone 
breaking the stillness. I fancied there was 
something unusual in the sound. The dull 
monotony of waves was unvaried, but it 
seemed as if their voice was deeper and their 
flow more turbid. 

“What struck me, too, as strange was, 
that the temperature in the tent, which al- 
ways grew many degrees colder after night- 
fall, continued as during the day. 

“Soon the heat increased ; it became in- 
tolerable. 

“So startling a phenomenon needed confir- 
mation. Was it the fever in my own blood? 
A pocket-thermometer hung near. 


* The cup-bearer of Magnus Troil, in Scott's 
“ Pirate.”’ 
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“T examined it by the smouldering embers 
of the fire. 

“Tt was true; my sensations had not de- 
ceived me. The quicksilver trembled at a 
point, denoting an atmuspheric condition 
which belonged to the tropics, and to the 
tropics only in the meridian of summer. 

“T felt the blood tingle toward my heart, 
and I grew faint from this indescribable sus- 
pense of agony. 

“Gazing vacantly at the instrument, the 
paling fire, and the dim, uncertain outlines 
of the coarse canopy above, I said to myself: 
* *T am ill; my brain wanders; it is a phan- 
tasy !’ 

“Several of our companions had been 
seized of late with fever and delirium. Ex- 
posure legitimately engendered them. 

“Were that the case, it was best I also 
should sleep; and yet what meant the heated 
atmosphere? The thermometer could not 
lie; and surely this boded mischief. 

“ A storm or hurricane impended. I had 
heard the islanders say that, at certain sea- 
sons, such were not uncommon here. Was 
the present the fated period? I could not 
tell. 

“At all events speculation was useless. 
Why not leave the tent, and at once resolve 
these doubts? Probably I should find every 
thing—the encampment, the river, the mead- 
ows, even the accursed Skaptar Ydkul, pre- 
cisely as I had left them. I knew that they 


remained—that they must remain unchanged. 
Only the moon, as I perceived by a glimmer 
through the tent, had arisen, and was shining 


without. 

“T wondered stupidly if a cloud still lin- 
gered upon the mountain; if so, whether it 
had increased, what shape it had assumed, 
and how it looked in the moonlight. 

“With a sudden resolution, I rose and 
advanced a step or two toward the door. 
The cloth flapped sullenly across the en- 
trance. Ashamed of my weakness, but, im- 
potent as a child in the grasp of a nameless 
terror, I started back and listened. It was 
only the wind. 

“Oh, now beyond doubt, I was delirious ! 
I would expose myself to these foolish alarms 
no more; and so, without doffing my gar- 
ments, I lay down to repose. 

“Singular to say, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary excitement of the nerves, I did 
not long continue awake. 

“Sleep—profound, dreamless—locked my 
senses in a rigidity of oblivion, such as fol- 
lows an overdose of opium. 

“Tt may have been minutes or hours, I 
know not, when a stifling sensation, oppres- 
sive as a nightmare, recalled me to conscious- 
ness. I rose on my pallet, and instantly be- 
came aware of a disagreeable odor of sulphur. 
Smoke, densely packed as from a cannonade, 
filled the apartment. From its unwholesome 
inhalation my breath came short and thick; 
my veins were swollen painfully; a profuse 
sweat covered my whole body. 

“Springing up, I again consulted the 
thermometer. Could I trust my eyesight ? 
It had actually risen to one hundred and ten 
degrees ! 

“At this juncture a sound, indescribably 
deep and sullen, accompanied by a shudder 





of the ground beneath, swelled ominously, as 
if from the very centre of the earth. 

“Then, after an instant’s death-like still- 
ness, there burst forth a peal—a succession 
of peals—of thunder, in which the echoes of 
the world’s greatest battle would have been 
lost, swallowed up, annihilated. 

“ With a bound, I dashed aside the cover- 
ing of the tent and gazed out into the night. 
God of mercy! what a sight was there! The 
fearful solution of the haunting presentiment, 
the awful dread, the inexplicable doubt, flashed 
on me like a flame from a charnel. We were 
in the midst of an eruption of ‘the Skaptar 

rOkul!” 

“Seldom to mortal eyes had been revealed 
before a mightier sublimity of horrors. The 
cloud that at sunset was comparatively a 
mere blot in the distance, had now widened 
through space, drifting in eddies along the 
heavens, and momently obscuring the moon 
that gleamed dimly beyond the shroud. The 
air reeked with an insufferable admixture of 
gases, vapor, and pumice; and the ashes 
showered around fell thickly and with unpar- 
alleled velocity. 

“But the spectacle more terrible than 
aught else—a spectacle of paralyzing grandeur 
—was a volume of liquid fire, that swept tow- 
ard the late peaceful channels of the river. 

“ Gleaming and swelling as it progressed, 
I saw that the tide already overtopped the 
banks, and that soon the level meadows, sup- 
porting our encampment, would be over- 
flowed. 

“To rush shrieking among my comrades ; 
to intimate hurriedly the danger; to loose 
from the adjoining tent (which had served as 
a stable) the first horses I could secure; to 
drag Stephen and Christina, half stupefied by 
the suddenness of our peril, to a position 
where we could mount and brave together 
the dangers that beset us; to plunge the 
spurs madly into the flanks of my steed, and 
lead the way, if possible, to some point of 
safety—appeared the work of ages, although 
in reality accomplished with the celerity of 
desperation. 

“ As we advanced, the imminence of our 
peril became more and more evident. We 
were traversing a valley between two exten- 
sive ridges, and it was clear that, if the waters 
of the river (which, swayed by the convul- 
sions of earthquake, were rising in boiling 
eddies above the embankments) should reach 
the summit we had left, the interspaces must 
almost immediately be devastated by the 
flood. 

“But there was no leisure for thought. 
We bore recklessly on. 

“To treble our difficulties, the moon now 
withdrew even the uncertain light she had 
afforded us, and darkness, almost total, en- 
compassed our path. Still trusting to the in- 
stinct of our horses, we speeded onward, on- 
ward like the wind. 

“T supposed that we had ridden some 
miles—that the crisis of our trial was over— 
when the broken, flinty ground we were pass- 
ing curved suddenly up into a hill. As we 
reached the top, what a thrill of despair shot 
through us then! Missing and sparkling, a 
sea of molten fire (for the union of gases, 
phosphorus, and lava, seemed to have set the 





tide ablaze) writhed and travailed below; 
and, splitting against every obstruction in 
its course, dashed into jets of flame, like a 
monster serpent spitting venom and blood. 

“Our true situation became at once ap- 
parent. Relying upon the sagacity of our 
animals—themselves half wild from fright— 
we had made a half circle in the darkness, 
and were reapproaching the very plain upon 
which the encampment had stood. 

“The glare from those infernal waves 
showed us each other’s faces. Seldom have 
such countenances been seen this side the 
grave. At length Stephen spoke. His voice 
was strained, husky, savage almost in its 
agony of supplication. 

“*Fly! fly! For Christ’s sake ride on! 
Don’t you see that her strength is failing her? 
On!’ and he pointed to Christina, whom he 
had taken on the saddle before him, and was 
trying to support in her precarious seat. 

“Dumbly motioning him again to follow, 
I spurred down the descent, and made for the 
uplands, which I now knew lay about a mile 
and a half due north. 

“ For several hundred yards we were com- 
pelled to keep on a line with the river, as 
affording the only tenable ground in the 
neighborhood. 

“T had observed, the day previous, that 
a deep morass bordered our path on the right. 
To avoid this, without venturing too near the 
river, was an object I tasked every faculty to 
accomplish. 

“We had just cleared the narrow ridge I 
have described, when a tumultuous crash in 
the direction of the stream caused me to look 
back and ascertain what additional danger 
threatened us. A single glance informed me 
that escape was hopeless. The rampart of 
rocks and sand had completely given way. 

“Falling from the height, a cataract of 
fire, and bearing directly on our road with a 
swiftness doubled by the elevation of its 
egress, the glaring waters burst forward to 
engulf us. 

‘There was a piercing cry, and the fall 
of a heavy body behind me. The horse that 
carried my companions, goaded to frenzy, had 
snapped the rein, and hurled his riders to the 
earth. He trampled by me like a tempest. 
I snatched at the bridle as he passed, but 
might as well have tried to grasp an electric 
current. At this moment a gust of wind 
parted the veil of smoke and ashes that had 
obscured the light, and the moon shone upon 
the horrors of tne scene. 

“My own horse now grew ungovernable. 
Alarmed by the other’s flight, he dashed fu- 
riously in his track. My brain spun with the 
madness of tl.e motion, and tht soil glided 
beneath us with the rapidity of thought. 

“A dull-gray object ia front caught my 
view. It was a site, many feet above the 
level of the field—a rugged mound, strewed 
with the fragments of some temple. 

“1 threw myself headlong trom the horse; 
heeded not a severe concussion that rewarded 
the rash act; clambered half-way up the 
mound; and then turned to witness the fate 
of the unfortunate beings from whom 1 had 
been separated. 

“ Across the intervening space, a double 
radiance was cast: radiance from the heavens, 
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and a sickly, death-like glare from the rush- 
ing torrents. 

“Stephen, apparently uninjured by his 
fall, had lifted Christina in his arms, and still 
hastened frantically forward. But the raging 
billows were upon them. A miracle alone 
could have rescued the devoted pair. 

“As I looked, my brother became evi- 
dently aware that further efforts were vain. 
He paused and knelt with his precious bur- 
den upon the grass. With his back turned 
to the destruction, to shut out the view from 
his beloved, I could see that Stephen kissed 
her fervently, and then (for all the members 
of our house have been devout Catholics) he 
drew from his breast a golden crucifix, which 
he always bore about his person. 

“Tt flashed like a divine glory amid the 
desolation. 

“ Pallid as whitest marble, but oh, how 
beautiful! how beautiful! Christina opened 
her eyes upon the symbol of life in death. 
The long hair was cast back, the inanimate 
form revived, and a trembling hand pressed 
the cross to her lips. This action deranged 
her robes, and from the bodice that girdled 
the young, tender teart, something like a bou- 
quet of flowers dropped upon the ground. 

“ And now the shadow of the gigantic flood 
flickered over them. It progressed, deepened, 
passed, until where, but an instant before, 
these two passionate human creatures had 
breathed their last vows—vows which, from 
the terrific scene around, seemed to have 
caught an unearthly sublimity—nothing could 
be discovered save an eddying, boiling, furi- 
ous whirl of torrents, bellowing as if in bes- 
tial triumph of the ruin they had wrought.” 


“ How Hamet Harrington,” said my host, 
“escaped from Iceland, I cannot tell; but he 
did escape, and, some years after, I met him 
for the first time since we had been friends 
and fellow-students at the University of Ox- 
ford. 

“ The circumstances of our encounter were 
somewhat peculiar. Travelling on horseback 
through the county of Kent toward the sea- 
coast, I lost my way, one evening, among the 
interminable lanes and by-roads of that part 
of England, and had determined to sleep at 
some cottager’s, or, if necessary, under the 
roadside hedge, when, turning a sharp corner, 
I came suddenly upon another horseman, 
across whose face the lately-risen moon was 
clearly shining. 

“T had never been so startled—appalled, 
in fact—for the countenance of the man be- 
fore me was, to all appearance, that of a 
corpse! When, however, the rigid-looking 
lips opened to speak, I recognized at once a 
something familiar in the voice. 

“You don’t know me, Laurence?’ the 
man asked, in a half-mechanical, half-melan- 
choly fashion. ‘Well, no wonder, I’m terri- 
bly changed ; but—’ 

“* Harrington!’ I interrupted him by ex- 
claiming, ‘of course, I know you now; but, 
dear old fellow! you are changed, as you say; 
been desperately ill, no doubt, or’ (as I caught 
sight of his black dress) ‘in—in affliction.’ 

“*Ah, Gervais,’ he replied, ‘’tis a long 
story; suppose you come up to the “ Abbey,” 
and spend the night with me; or the next 





month or two, if you please. ’Twill be a real 
comfort to unburden my heart to an old friend 
like yourself.’ 

“T accepted his invitation, telling him of 
the difficulty from which it relieved me; and 
at the Abbey—as his fine old house was called 
—I learned the details of the dreadful adven- 
ture, which he is imagined to have again nar- 
rated this night. 

“Commenting on the awful dénodment, he 
observed to me: ‘There are men of science, 
Gervais, who declare that if you examine the 
eye of a murdered man with proper care, and 
under the right conditions, you'll find reflected 
on the retina the exact features and expres- 
sion of the murderer at the instant he struck 
the fatal blow. How this may be, I cannot 
tell; but there is a mental retina, my friend, 
capable of reproducing and retaining any 
scene of exceptional horror; and, where this 
power becomes morbid or exaggerated, as 
unfortunately is the case with me, it leads— 
it must lead—to madness!’ 

“*T think that I understand you,’ was my 
answer; ‘but surely, Hamet, yours is, after 
all, a mere ocular illusion, however vivid, and 
with judicious treatment—’ 

“No, no, no,’ he broke in violently, ‘’tis 
infinitely worse than any illusion; at all 
hours, waking or asleep,-I have that confla- 
gration before’me, and the forms and faces 
standing so horribly out against the back- 
ground of fire . . . Yes,’ continued he, with 
a stifled shriek, and pointing to the far- 
thest part of the room, ‘there, there it is 
now /’ and the poor, haunted wretch, burying 
his face in his hands, fell backward on his 
seat, shuddering violently from head to foot. 

“TI could not cure, I could not even 
soothe, and, consequently, after a fortnight’s 
painful residence at the Abbey, I sorrowfully 
left the unfortunate Harrington to his fate. 

“ Gradually his disease, as I learned from 
his physician, assumed new and complex 
phases. The last of these baffled the skill of 
the ‘whole College of London Surgeons,’ 
and, indeed, among the score of foreign scien- 
tists who came over to England on purpose 
to examine the case for themselves, there was 
not a solitary doctor who failed to retire, in 
the end, perplexed and hopeless! 

“For the patient, one morning, after suf- 
fering from an access of unusual terror, had 
fallen into a condition of cataleptic trance, 
from which no efforts could rouse him. With 
limbs cold and heavy, and wide-open, staring 


whom confessed that his disease, if not wholly 
unparalleled, was still beyond their individual 
or collective skill, the end came unexpectedly, 
and in a way powerfully contrasted with the 
unnatural, ghastly calm of the spectacle and 
circumstances which had preceded it. 

“ One windy, tempestuous night in Decem- 
ber, when the nurses, as afterward appeared, 
had abandoned their charge to hold ‘high- 
jinks’ in the kitchen; when the butler and 
other men-servants were stupefied with drink, 
the old Abbey took fire, and, before effectual 
aid could arrive, was burnt to the ground. 

“In the confusion and terror no attempt 
was made to save the stricken master, who 
lay, as usual, in one of the uppermost cham- 
bers 

“But two of the maid-servants, who had 
fled to the lawn outside, reported (and subse- 
quently made oath) to the effect that, while 
the flames were at their height, a figure they 
recognized as Harrington’s appeared at the 
great illuminated window of the middle hall, 
wildly gesticulating with arms and hands, but 
uttering not the faintest cry. 

“Whether the women were deceived, or 
whether the intense heat of the fire acted in 
some mysterious manner upon the body of 
the ‘dead-alive,’ who shall now determine? 
for all we positively ascertained was, that the 
noble mansion entombed somewhere under its 
ruins the ashes of the master who had so long 
lingered in that mysterious twilight between 
life and death. 


“And now, mon ami,” concluded the old 
gentleman, with an unmistakable sigh of re- 
lief, “ your curiosity has been gratified; you 
know the history of the man yonder likeness 
represents; but how I procured the portrait 
tis needless to tell. All that concerns you at 
present is to smoke your valedictory cigar, 
and to say good-night.” 

“Good-night, indeed!” I grumbled, un- 
gratefully, as my excellent host turned from 
me to retire; “ good-night !—Who the devil, 
I'd like to know, could expect to sleep in 
peace after such a “raw-head-and -bloody- 
bones” story as that old Laurence has re- 
galed one with this evening ?—Confound the 
portrait! It won’t even allow me to smoke 
in comfort!” 

Whereupon I mounted a chair, and, with 
a quick, vicious twist, turned the picture to 


the wall. 
Pavt H. Hayne. 





eyes, whose old expression of horror d 
frozen into the stony immutability of marble, 
he lay upon his bed week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, with no sign 
of life but a faint warmth about the heart, the 
smallest quantity of liquid nourishment being 
forced between his teeth once only in the 
course of forty-eight hours! 

“Tt was impossible to feed him oftener; 
for, excepting at noon, every other day, his 
jaws were so firmly locked, and his teeth so 
inexorably set together, that nothing short of 
a destructive violence could have wrenched 
them apart. 

“When Harrington had actually remained 
in this abnormal and amazing condition for a 
period of six years, an object of curiosity to 
the ablest physiologists of the age, all of 











PATENTS. 


HE present system of conferring patents 
upor inventions of public advantage 
comes down to us from a transatlantic cus- 
tom of very doubtful parentage. The Eng- 
lish monarchs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were wont to bestow on 
some royal favorite the privilege of the tan- 
ning of leather, the sale of salt, or other 
desirable monopoly. And when freedom, 
“slowly broadening down from precedent to 
precedent,” had taken away this regal pres- 
tige, the same privilege might be acquired by 
him who could prove that his newly-discov- 
ered invention would benefit the community. 
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This wild graft of royal patronage, trans- 
planted across the ocean, has burgeoned into 
one of the most beautiful branches of the 
tree of liberty. The Patent-Office stands side 
by side with the common-school as the ri- 
pened development of a distinctively Amer- 
ican civilization. In literature, in commerce, 
in the arts of war, and in many such things, 
different nations may be our superiors; in a 
widely - diffused education and in inventive 
genius for labor-saving machines, America 
leads the world. 

As at present systematized, the grant of 
a patent is in the nature of a contract. Gov- 
ernment says to every man of inventive skill 
that, if he will apply his mind and bis capital 
to invention, and shall develop an improve- 
ment upon any existing “art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter,” he shall 
enjoy the benefit of his invention for the next 
seventeen years; at the expiration of that 
time the invention is to become the property 
of the public. So well is this contract appre- 
ciated that, short as has been our national 
existence, one hundred and ten thousand 
persons have already entered into it, and 
fifty thousand more applied and been re- 
jected. The number of applications for pat- 
ents steadily increases, as well as the objects 
of invention. These applications now arrive 
at the capital at the rate of twenty thousand 


a year. 

It is the general opinion of those who 
study our patent system as a science, that 
we are just on the verge of new discoveries 
that shall benefit the world more than any 
past invention. 


We have bridled the light- 
ning and taught it to carry messages; but 
suppose the awful force of electricity, that 
ean crush the hardest rock and bring a more 
tremendous power to bear instantaneously on 
agiven point than any other known motor, 
should be as subject to our control as steam 
is—in that instant the motive-power of the 
world is more than doubled. Within twenty 
years the burden of sewing has been taken 
off the mother and sister and put on the ma- 
chine. Suppose the flying wind that hovers 
over our roofs should be imprisoned and so 
used that it should perform all our domestic 
lacor before the airy captive should escape ! 
There is no power on earth so great, so steady, 
80 massive, as the tide. Twice each recur- 
ring day it lifts the whole body of sea-water 
anumoer of feet into air. It penetrates up 
every creek and stream and river, forcing the 
water to rise and overwhelm the solid land. 
Should this immense amount of tidal power, 
that envelops the whole world, become sub- 
ject to the will of man and forced to do his 
bidding, we should have an instrumentality 
to bear the burdens of mankind infinitely 
more powerful and more general than any 
thing now in use. We travel to-day on solid 
earth: should some of the numerous appli- 
ants for patents for the use of balloons or 
flying-machines happen to succced, and we 
should all take to travelling upon the wings 
of the wind, what would become of railroads 
and turnpikes and steamboats? Nor are 
these idle speculations. The employment of 
lightning, of wind, of tide, of air, will not 
seem so strange to our enlightened children 
&s the telegraph, the sewing- machine, the 





railroad, and the steamboat, seemed to their | 


grandparents. The child may now be living 
who will yet see them all the willing slaves 


of man, joyous to do his bidding in the ser- | 
| patents were granted for cultivators, two hun- 


vice of humanity. 

The vast majority of patents contain no 
remarkable invention ; they merely make some 
slight progress upon existing facts. Not in 
one great tide of invention does improve- 
ment come, but rather in small, gentle 
waves, each advancing almost imperceptibly 
further than its predecessor. And it is that 
slight difference that gives success to pat- 
ents. The inventive mind is so constantly 
on the stretch, that similar claims are con- 
stantly made by rival inventors. When pe- 
troleum first began to enlighten our dark- 
ness, there were twenty-five claimants at one 
time before the office, all asking for substan- 
tially the same mode of raising oil out of the 
solid earth. And when velocipedes so sud- 
denly leaped into fashion a few years ago, four 
hundred and thirty-two applications for velo- 
cipede patents were filed within four months, 
and of these thirty-three were contemporary 
claims for the same idea. Every spring 
brings forth a crop of stove patents, each 
manufacturer preparing for the coming win- 
ter by striving to surpass his rivals in the 
prettiest pattern and the greatest warmth- 
giving power. Few persons think much of 
the form of the lamp they buy; yet lamp 
patents are renewed every year. At one 
time the student-lamp, with an argand burn- 
er, yields its manufacturer a small fortune; 
the next year some fortunate genius notices 
that two wicks give an imperceptibly larger 
light than the argand ; and the patent he ob- 
tains brings him prominence in all the lamp- 
markets of the country. One of the most 
essential elements in patents is novelty; yet 
applications are continually made for patents 
based on ideas as old as the Christian era. 
Pliny, writing in the first century, describes 
harvesters for heading grain as then in ex- 
istence on the plains of Gaul; and Paladius 
mentions them again in the fourth century; 
but both of these lacked some idea that 
would adapt them to general use. Tailors’ 
machines were in smooth running-order in 
Paris long before Hunt and Howe perfected 
the present invention. It remained for the 
Americans to lighten the domestic cares of 
the female sex throughout the world. 

Most patent-rights are limited in their ap- 
plication, and never attain to general circula- 
tion. But a patent of wide use, however 
small the royalty it pays, benefits the happy 
inventor with a large profit. Inventions for 
sewing- machines, of which one company 
makes about three thousand a week, inven- 
tions for the use of India-rubber, for agricul- 
tural implements, fire-arms, and modifications 
of leather and paper, have accumulated for- 
tunes. Nor is it possible to tell the extent 
of the ramifications of a patent. A few years 
since all the dentists of the country combined 
to break an India-rubber patent; every one 
of them had to pay a royalty whenever he in- 
serted a set of teeth on vulcanized rubber. 
Their combination failed, and the royalty still 
is paid. One of the most profitable patents 
ever issued in this country was for the manu- 
facture of horseshoes. In England one of 





the most lucrative has been the Bessemer 
manufacture of steel. Most patents concern 
themselves with agricultural or domestic la- 
bor. In one year two hundred and twenty 


dred and ten for ploughs, one hundred and 
eighty for churns, one hundred and seventy- 
five for washing-machines, one hundred and 
fifty-one for sewing-machines, one hundred 
and forty for stoves, and another hundred 
and forty for gates. Nearly eighteen hun- 
dred patents have been issued for sewing- 
machines and their attachments; and the 
applications for newer inventions come in 
daily. 

For these applications for patent-rights 
increase much faster than the population. 
In 1851 there were two thousand of them; 
in 1870 nineteen thousand one Hundred and 
seventy-one, of which thirteen thousand three 
hundred and twenty-one were granted. In- 
ventive skill does not depend upon education. 
Prussia is as well educated as this country; 
but in 1867 only one hundred and three pat- 
ents were issued in Prussia, as against thir- 
teen thousand in this country. Vermont has 
as good schools as Massachusetts; but the 
Bay State secures ten per cent. of all the pat- 
ents granted to the nation, while the Green- 
Mountain State has less than one per cent. 
To quicken the inventive mind demands a 
large amount of capital engaged in manufac- 
ture, a skilled body of workmen, and a profit 
in the improvement of manufactures, Where 
these coexist patents are in demand. 

As a general rule, valuable inventions are 
the result of long years of close thought and 
much expenditure of time and money. Capi- 
tal never offers itself to the inventor with- 
out the promise of an enlarged and speedy re- 
turn. Nor do valuable ideas often enter the 
mind of the outsider on any subject. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a very able lawyer of IIli- 
nois when in May, 1849, he obtained u patent 
for lifting steamboats over river-bars; but it 
may be doubted if that patent has ever been 
used, or would have been applied for by a 
marine engineer. 

The amount of misapplied talent engaged 
on inventions that can never be used is as 
wonderful as it is prolific. There is a ludicrous 
element in many of the patents, and more of 
the applications, which is well worth investiga- 
tion ; and we extract, from the records of the 
Patent-Office, an account of some of these, 
that show more genius than common-sense, 
and have produced more laughter than profit: 

In 1870, the owner of certain beehives, 
irritated by the loss of his honey by the bee- 
moth, asked for a patent for a combined hen- 
roost and beehive. He had noticed that the 
bee-moth travels at night, while the busy bee 
works by day. His desire, therefore, was for 
a device that should admit the worker by 
day, and keep out the thief by night. This 
his ingenuity effected by the erection of a 
hen-roost pivoted upon a beehive provided 
with gates. The bees were expected to be 
in their cells just before dusk; the hens, 
lighting on their roosts, were then to close 
the gates of the hive, and keep them shut all 
night. The early rising of the fowls would 
automatically open the gates again, and re- 
turn the bees—their honey all safe—to the 
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airs of heaven and the flowers of earth. He 
received his patent. 

Another applicant asked for a patent- 
right for an artificial moon, that should light 
each town that used it without expense. His 
eye had often been struck by the reflection 
of distant windows at sunset, and how far 
that light travelled. He therefore proposed 
a balloon for each town, sufficiently large to 
raise a huge reflector that was to be hoisted 
every evening at dusk (about the time the 
hens had shut in the bees). The reflections 
of the sun’s rays, cast downward upon the 
village, was sure to light it through all the 
darkness of night. Fortunately for himself, 
this inventor presented his application through 
a patent attorney, who told him it was doubt- 
ful if it could be obtained. 

In the fall of 1871, a gentleman, probably 
from California, applied for and received a 
patent for building houses on wheels or roll- 
ers, so that, in case of earthquakes, they 
might roll forward or backward, but not be 
shaken to pieces. 

Only three years have passed away since 
a very ingenious gentleman from the rural 
districts applied for a patent to prevent cows 
from switching their tails! He presented two 
models—one shaped like a bottle, around the 
neck of which the cow’s tail was to be curled ; 
the other consisted of a square block, with a 
hole through the centre, wherein the tail was 
to be put, and then tied in a knot, so that the 
animal could not withdraw it. On the pre- 
sentation of the application, the official ex- 
aminer thought it could not be granted, be- 
cause of a similar device in “Don Quixote,” 
where Sancho Panza, trying to sleep in the 
hay-loft, was kept awake by the braying of 
his donkey below. His wakefulness gave 
Sancho time to reflect that, when riding the 
donkey, the animal always switched his tail 
when he brayed. Descending hastily from 
the hay-loft, the squire tied a block to the 
donkey’s tail to prevent him from braying. 
But as this device originated with a Spaniard, 
and had never been repeated in this country, 
the office decided to grant the patent. Our 
readers will, therefore, remember that they 
cannot tie a cow’s tail to prevent its switcb- 
ing without a payment of royalty to the owner 
of this privilege. 

If “ Don Quixote” anticipated one of our 
American patents, Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mar- 
iner” performed the same office for another, 
when he says: 

“ The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind." 
Noticing how vessels are delayed by the ne- 
cessity of pushing aside the water that ob- 
structs their way, an ingenious gentleman 
asked for a patent for putting in front of the 
vessel a series of hollow wheels, whose blades 
should act as paddles. These wheels would 
lift the water so speedily out of the way that 
the vessel would have to rush in to fill the 
void. This motion of the vessel would give 
_ the wheels another turn, and then the wheels 
would once mure lift away the water, and thus 
draw the vessel on. And so the motion of 
the vessel would turn the wheels, and the 
turn of the wheels would draw the vessel. 
This applicant for perpetual motion was so 
certain of success that, to provide for the 














only difficulty he could foresee—which was in 
the too rapid motion of the vessel, that would 
tear itself to pieces—he provided an anchor, 
with a spring cable to it, that he might check 
the vessel from its too rapid speed. The ex- 
aminer, however, might have given his de- 
cision in the next verse of the “ Ancient Mar- 
iner:” a 
“ Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high, 
Or we shall be belated ; 


For slow and slow that ship shall go, 
Till the mariner’s trance is abated." 


An applicant for a patent for wooden 
pavements proposed to mount each block of 
wood on springs. He claimed that this would 
remove all jar in riding, and obviate the ne- 
cessity of springs on carriages. 

Another gentleman applied for a patent 
for heating canals by steam, so that boating 
could go on in winter as well as in summer. 
The office decided that this invention was 
worthy of protection, and gave him his pat- 
ent. 

Another applied for a combination of 
clock and bed, so ingeniously contrived that, 
when the clock struck, the bottom of the 
bed dropped out. He claimed that this plan 
would probably awaken the sleepers. 

Speaking of combinations, he must have 
come from Missouri or Kansas who asked for 
a patent for a combination of cannon and 
plough. For this purpose he filed three ap- 
plications, making the elongated handles of 
the plough hollow, so as to form two cannons. 
These were to be kept loaded till the gueril- 
las were after him; the cannons were then to 
be fired, the guerillas shot down, and the 
farmer to go on his ploughing way, rejoicing. 

And he, too, must have come from the 
borders who asked for a patent of a combina- 
tion of trunk and house. The trunk was 
made with triple sides, moving up and down. 
Doing duty all day in guarding clothes, when 
night came on, and no cabin near, the goods 
were to be taken out, the triple walls elevated 
into one, and the benighted traveller safely 
housed. 

As early as 1718, Mr. James Pashile pat- 
ented a swivel-gun in England, with the 
motto: 

* Defending King George, your Country and Laws, 

Is Defending Yourselves and the Protestant 

cause.” 

The novelty of this plan was that his gun 
fired two kinds of ball—a square ball and a 
round one. The round ball was to be used 
in all fights against Christian nations; the 
square balls, that would mangle the flesh 
more, only in contest with Turks and other 
heathen. This gentleman of old time must 
have been the ancestor of Mark Twain, of this 
country, who so lost his temper because the 
Secretary of War refused to recommend his 
gun for a patent. Mr. Twain's idea was, to 
bave a swivel-gun that should load at the 
centre and fire off at both ends. In case of 
a siege, he proposed to load the gun, set it 
a-whirling, and drop it just outside the city- 
walls. Before the balls left the mouth of the 
cannon, they would acquire such a rotary mo- 
tion that they would sweep round the walls 
outside of the town, killing off all the be- 
sieging host. We must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that we have looked in vain, on the 








records of the office, for Mr. Twain’s name, 
and hence we infer he never received his 
paten:. 

There would be much of the ludicrous, 
were there not more of the horrible, in the 
device of an American embalmer for a pat- 
ent. Knowing that the office required a 
working model or drawing in all cases, he 
obtained the corpse of a little infant, em- 
balmed it in his best manner, and forward- 
ed it with accompanying specifications. The 
corpse was immediately returned to him. 

One ingenious gentleman wants the na- 
tion to let him build a water-wheel that should 
cover the whole front of Niagara, and whose 
shafting and power should reach all parts of 
the land. 

Another asked for a patent for the inven- 
tion of the generation of steam by boring a 
hole in the ground till he reached the waters 
that are boiled by the internal fires of earth. 
He set forth, among the advantages of his 
plan, that there would be no danger of ex- 
plosions, no expense for fuel, no necessity of 
engineers—all of which statements are un- 
doubtedly true. 

It must have been a relative of this last 
gentleman, and one equally acquainted with 
the laws that govern the hidden heart of this 
planet, who applied for a patent for boring 
the earth for artesian wells for purposes of 
irrigation. He gravely set forth that he had 
made the discovery that quicksilver was heav- 
ier than common earth. He therefore pro- 
posed to start a hole, and to empty into it a 
little mercury. By the laws of Nature, that 
mercury would be sure to work its way down- 
ward till it struck water, and the water would 
then be sure to work its way upward till it 
struck air. 

Should it be said that such patents as this 
last, as that for the prevention of cows’ switch- 
ing their tails, for artificial moons, for ploughs 
doing the work of cannon, etc., must be jokes, 
we can only reply that shrewd Yankees are 
not wont to pay thirty-five dollars even for 
practical jokes, and that none of these de- 
signs have culminated into patents under less 
than that sum, and, when attorneys were em- 
ployed, under double and quadruple that sum. 

The Journat is not large enough to con- 
tain the account of singular patents appied 
to domestic use. More than one application 
has been made for rat-traps with a mirror in 
the centre. The rat, seeing another rat, of 
his own size and age, nearer the toasted cheese 
than himself, would be sure to spring for it. 
There have been quite a number of tapeworm- 
traps applied for, where a delicate bait is let 
down the throat by a delicate thread, and the 
hungry worm speedily drawn up. Constant 
application is made for patents for flying- 
machines and for balloons. One contriver 
arms his balloon with cannon, another with 
Greek fire that should burst and explode when 
just over the hostile army. An English gen- 
tleman actually received a patent for putting 
a howitzer on horseback, and mounting the 
horse on springs, so that the recoil of the 
howitzer should not break the legs of the 
pony. And, as late as September last, a gen- 
tleman in this country applied for and re 
ceived a patent for accelerating vegetable 
growth by the use of alternate strips of 
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white and violet glass. In short, there is 
no idea so ludicrous, s> wonderful, or even 
so old, that some person of good sense and 
inventive ability has not endeavored to throw 
around it, or something like it, the protecting 
aegis of the law of patents. 


Wiuttiam R. Hooper. 





LUMBERING IN CANADA. 


HE lumber-business in Canada is of such 
importance and extent that the opera- 
tions of a firm are limited only by the amount 
and availability of its supply of timber; that 
is, by the number of square miles of territory 
owned, and by the facilities for bringing the 
logs to market. The tracts, or “ timber- 
limits,” of the different companies vary from 
one hundred to a thousand or more square 
miles. These lands, called “crown-lands,” 
are obtained from the government, and are 
subject to an annual tax on the cut timber of 
so much per standard log. The largest hold- 
ers of these tracts are mostly the earlier lum- 
bermen, who secured them when little anxiety 
was felt concerning the supply. They have 
now risen so much in value that large bo- 
nuses are sometimes paid to obtain eligible 
territory. 

The timber-tracts vary in distance from 
the mill-sites, some being hundreds of miles 
away. The lands of the company with which 
the writer is connected lie, some not more 
than thirty or forty miles from the frontier, 
others more than a hundred miles north, and 
embrace in width an equal extent. It must 
not be inferred that this is the limit or tract 
belonging exclusively to our company; for 
within such an area there may be a half- 
dozen different timber-grants. The lands of 
some firms are compact and contiguous to 
each other; others are spread out over a 
great area; but all are generally so situated 
as to be available to the tributaries of the 
rivers or bay upon which the mills are situ- 
ated. Some of the timber-cuttings are so re- 
mote that much trouble is experienced in 
getting out the logs the same season, for 
drives of logs are frequently delayed by the 
early falling of water in the streams, or by 
some other unforeseen cause. 

The operations connected with the obtain- 
ing of a supply of logs for the ensuing manu- 
facturing season, begin in warm weather. 
During the summer the maps of the timber 
districts are consulted, and the woods agents 
are sent to examine different localities within 
the company’s limits, to assist in determining 
the sites for the work of the coming fall and 
winter. The localities to be invested having 
been selected, preparations are then made for 
the beginning of operations, 

In late August or early September, when 
the hottest of the season has passed, and 
the mosquitoes and black flies have nearly 
ended their summer jubilee, gangs of men, 
called “shanty-gangs,” are sent into the 
woods, A shanty-gang consists of a foreman, 
who has the charge and direction of the 
gang; a clerk, whose business it is to keep 
the accounts of the shanty, both individual 
and representative; a cook and assistant, 





and from fourteen to thirty-five additional 
men, the number depending on the size of 
the “shanty,” that is, on the extent of the 
work to be carried on. 

Having arrived upon the scene of their 
labors, the first step is to erect a shanty, or 
cabin, unless they are fortunate enough to oc- 
cupy a site of former operations. The shanty, 
which is a substantial log building, of from 
twenty-five to forty feet square, is built up 
on two sides, with a double tier of berths; 
another side is devoted to the kitchen, and 
the remaining one is used for the storing of 
wood, and of the supplies needed for imme- 
diate consumption. The fireplace, or cam- 
boose, of a shanty, is the greatest novelty to a 
visitor. It occupies the centre of the build- 
ing, is about seven by nine feet in size, and is 
raised about twelve inches from the floor. 
It is made, like the floor (when lumber is not 
to be had), of squared timber, and is filled 
in with earth. An opening about six feet 
square in the roof is its only chimney. The 
fire is made on the camboose with fuel about 
six feet in length, and makes an attractive 
centre about which to gather in the long 
winter evenings. 

The roof of the shanty is covered with 
pine troughs, two deep, so laid that the edges 
of the upper ones, which are inverted, lie in 
the hollows of the two adjoining under ones. 
The walls are caulked with hemlock-brush 
and moss, or cemented with mud, the latter 
being considered the best. 

A stable for horses and oxen is next built, 
and sometimes a storehouse and granary for 
the reception of the supplies as they arrive. 

Modern ideas have changed in a measure 
the inside features of a shanty. Stoves have 
in many instances taken the place of the cam- 
boose, the berths are built at opposite ends 
of the room, and one side is devoted to a table, 
which is supplied with the usual conven- 
iences, table-knives and forks taking the 
place of the former jack-knives and fingers. 
Ten of the fifteen shanties of the company, 
to which this article has especial reference, 
are now thus arranged. 

The shanty having been built, the men are 
next divided into gangs for cutting and skid- 
ding the logs, seven being allowed to each 
gang. The men composing a gang are em- 
ployed as follows: Two to fell the timber, 
one to butt (i. e., to square the end of the 
log), two to saw the timber into logs of the 
proper length, and two to skid (one of whom 
drives the yoke of cattle). By skidding is 
meant the placing of the logs on two parallel 
skids, raised from the ground to facilitate 
the loading and drawing of the same. A 
skidway contains from ten to three hundred 
logs, depending on the thickness of the tim- 
ber and the make of the ground. Each gang 
is supposed to average one hundred logs per 
day. 

The work of cutting and skidding con- 
tinues thus interruptedly until winter brings 
a heavy fall of snow, when one or more gangs 
are taken from cutting to assist in building 
stables, and making roads to the creeks and 
lakes, to the shores of which the logs are to 
be drawn. 

When the logs are skidded, the roads made, 
the stables erected, and all else ready for haul- 





ing from the woods to the water, the next con- 
sideration is the securing of the requisite num- 
ber of horses and oxen. The demands of 
the different shanties vary from fifteen to 
fifty teams, according to the distance to be 
hauled. They are supplied by the farmers of 
the region, who come from miles around to 
hire themselves for this work. They reap a 
double advantage, being enabled to grain their 
cattle during the winter, which many of them 
could not otherwise do, and to lay up ready 
money from their wages for spring outlay. 
With stables filled with teams, and the 
shanty-men, who composed the felling gangs, 
divided into loading or road gangs, the work 
of drawing the logs fairly begins. At this 
time shanty-life, for fascination and novelty, 
will challenge comparison with almost any 
other. 

Between four and five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the cook, who has prepared breakfast, 
and is anxious to have it eaten and the 
shanty cleared, calls the sleepers to life. 
Then follows a scene that baffles description. 
For a time all is noise and confusion, team- 
sters hurrying to attend their horses, the 
foreman giving orders to the head leaders of 
each gang, shanty-men laughing and joking 
with each other, and some perhaps singing, 
all mingled with the clatter of knives and 
forks used by from fifty to a hundred men. 
The ravenous appetite of these hardy wood- 
men would astonish a city-bred man, and 
arouse envious thoughts within him. 

Breakfast eaten, and teams harnessed 
ready to start for the field of the day’s oper- 
ations, there is a rush to secure seats on the 
sleighs, and in a few minutes the shanty is 
emptied. The clerk and the cook are the 
only in-door hands. A blacksmith and a 
granary-man (the latter having charge of 
the grain- house and stables) are attached 
to most shanties, They generally eat their 
breakfast after the shanty is cleared, as their 
duties keep them busy until the departure of 
the gangs. A blacksmith’s forge is a neces- 
sary appendage to a shanty, owing to the im. 
portance of keeping the horses shod, and of 
mending breaks in the sleighs or tools. It 
would be impossible, indeed, to get along 
without them. 

After the departure of the shanty-gang, 
the visitor will generally arise and eat his 
breakfast, although it is still very early. Hav- 
ing finished his meal, and. patiently awaited 
the dawn of day, he will next be attracted to 
the scene of the drawing and landing of the 
logs. Proceeding to the junction of the main 
road with the roads coming from the places 
where the logs are skidded, he will have a 
lively scene. Teams are continually passing 
in both directions, some with sleighs loaded 
with logs on their way to the landing, some 
returning empty for new loads. Seeing all 
these signs of activity, one scarcely realizes 
the distance to the frontier, or the immensity 
of the surrounding wilderness. 

A day’s work for a team consists of se 
many trips to the landing, determined by the 
distance, and varying from three to ten, or 
more. 

At noon the gangs return to the shanty to 
feed their tcams and to get their dinners; and, 
when the day’s work is done, and supper is 
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disposed of, they pass the evening in playing 
cards, singing, dancing, and joking, until bed- 
eall, which, in a well-regulated shanty, is nine 
o'clock. There is scarcely any shanty that 
does not enjoy the luxury of a violin, no mat- 
ter how poor the quality of the instrument or 
of the music produced. 

The drawing continues until the logs are 
all landed, and, if it happens to be early in 
the season when the work is completed, gangs 
are again put to cutting, and a sufficient num- 
ber of teams are retained to draw out what 
is felled as fast as it is cut. In this manner 
the work proceeds until the breaking up of 
winter or the melting of the snow, when the 
gang removes from the woods to the landing 
beside the waters, and prepares for driving or 
running the logs to the mouth of the river. 
The driving season begins when the ice dis- 
appears, and varies in duration according to 
the time the creeks are open, the supply of 
water, and the distance to be accomplished. 
When once started in the stream, the logs 
are kept in motion, the camp being moved 
from time to time for the convenience of the 
men who have them in charge. 

Among the incidents of log-driving are 
“jams "—that is, the piling up of logs and 
timber in an apparently inextricable mass, 
caused by rapids or obstructions in the river. 
Men are usually stationed at the bad places, 
but sometimes, notwithstanding their en- 
deavors, they are unable to keep the stream 
clear. When a “jam” occurs, the fearless- 
ness and strength of the shanty-men are dis- 
played to the best advantage. To loosen the 
logs and open a “jam” is an undertaking re- 
quiring great courage and nerve, and is often 
attended with considerable risk, but it is 
much enjoyed by the more experienced hands. 
To the looker-on at such a time the men ap- 
pear to be in imminent peril. ‘They are often 
to be seen standing on the wedged mass, and 
prying up the logs where the “jam” is 
wavering and trembling in the current, ready 
to give way almost any minute. Occasionally 
these venturesome men remain on until the 
foundations start, but it is seldom that any 
of them are injured. 

If lakes are met with, as is often the case, 
the logs are boomed—that is, encircled by 
long timbers securely fastened, so as to make 
a sort of raft of them, and warped across. 
This is effected by dropping an anchor a cer- 
tain distance ahead, and then warping up to 
it by means of a windlass attached to the 
front of the boom. 

The driving is thus continued until the 
mouth of the river or place of deposit is 
reached, when they are boomed, preparatory 
for distribution to the different mills. 

To give some idea of the extent of 
the operations of lumbering in the Canada 
woods, we give the following details as to the 
number of men and teams,and the amount 
of provisions required for the business of a 
single firm—that of Rathbun & Son. 

For felling, fifteen shanties average thirty 
men each; total, four hundred and fifty men. 
During winter, or the drawing season, the fif- 
teen shanties average fifty men and thirty team- 
sters, or eighty each; total, twelve hundred 
men. The supplies are generally drawn into the 
woods during the fall and the winter by horse 





and mule teams. Twenty-five horse-teams 
and six double mule-teams are required for 
this work. After the supplies are nearly all 
in, the horse-teams are sent to assist in draw- 
ing logs; and, when that work is done, are 
retained to move camps. 

The following figures will give some idea 
of the amount of provisions consumed in a 
season: Five hundred barrels of pork, five 
hundred barrels of beef, two thousand bar- 
rels of flour, six thousand pounds of tea, and 
beans, potatoes, onions, rice, etc., in corre- 
sponding quantities. About sixty thousand 
bushels of grain are used also for teams, and 
four hundred tons of hay. 

During the greater part of the time that 
work in the woods is going on, the manufac- 
tories or mills are also in motion, so that a 
fair estimate of the whole number of men 
employed by the firm would not be less than 
fifteen hundred. They cut and prepare for 
market annually thirty million feet of lumber. 


H. B. SuHerwoop. 





A CHAPTER ON CORKS. 


EAR the monument that commemorates 
the great fire of London, in a street at 
the foot of which abut the St. -Catherine 
Docks, and where may be seen to best advan- 
tage the forest of masts which shadows the 
Thames, stands the largest cork-warehouse in 
the world. Partitioned into spacious apart- 
ments, over the entrance to each of which is 
labelled its contents—the floors, walls, wasb- 
boards, panels, stalls, stairs, shelves, window- 
frames, and even windows, of the vast building 
more or less composed of cork—the tools in use 
for handling the huge packages peculiar, the 
stowage facilities ingenious, the arrang ts 
novel, the sorting-fixtures, by which each of the 
three-and-thirty qualities of cork can be sam- 
pled without shifting, elaborately simple, and 
the huge platforms, which lift and lower 
daily thousands of cords of cork, worked" by 
steam—this warehouse is one of the sights 
of the great metropolis which well repays the 
trouble of a visit. Cork of every kind, from 
the black, coarse, dirty Portuguese to the 
white and fine Spanish—yellow cork from 
Sines and green cork from Para—cork in 
planks and in pieces, in blocks and in minute 
parallelograms, in huge sheets and in trans- 
parent shavings, of the size of a dining-table 
and of the diminutiveness of a child’s finger- 
nail—are sorted and piled everywhere around. 
Every one of your senses is conscious of a 
novel impression. You feel and see and 
smell and hear something unusual ; and, if you 
choose to taste—and the tastes of different 
corks are as diverse as the tastes of other 
rinds—it is still a new and not very unpala- 
table sensation. The smell of the warehouse 
is perhaps strangest of all. Ordinarily, cork 
appears to have no scent, save that which it 
has contracted from some foreign body, such 
as wine, vinegar, or medicines. But in large 
quantities it has a most positive effect upon 
the olfactories, and is as unlike all other 
smells as the smell of the Mongolian js unlike 
all scents human or brutal. 
Cork is the bark of the evergreen oak 








known as Quercus suber. It grows plenti- 
fully in the south of France, in parts of Italy, 
in Spain, Portugal, and Algiers. Commerce is 
indebted to Portugal for its largest supply. 
There the cork-tree, majestic in size and rug- 
ged in covering, its branches sweeping grace- 
fully over the flower-studded greensward, and 
its foliage of brightest green, is monarch of 
the forest. The fawn-color of the lesser 
limbs and the tawny gray of the’ body furnish 
emphatic and pleasing contrasts to the leaves. 
Cork-oaks form the royal parks, and shade 
the piazzas of palatial mansions. Single trees 
of gigantic size, sacred as manorial heir- 
looms or from historical associations, whose 
branches through centuries have been grow- 
ing gray with moss, are regarded with almost 
superstitious veneration. 

For constructive purposes the wood of 
the cork-tree is almost valueless. It not only 
decays rapidly, but its sap, from which no 
drying ever quite frees it, corrodes nails driven 
into it. But the value of the bark fully com- 
pensates for the inferior quality of the wood; 
in fact, the bark of the cork-tree, although 
like other oaks it bears acorns, may be re- 
garded as its fruit. Besides, in its native 
state, every few years, it sloughs its old cov- 
ering and takes on a new. This natural yield 
is not commercially valuable, however, and 
hence a mechanical yield takes its place. 
Bark-stripping, done periodically when the 
material is in best condition, and aot the 
shedding of its coat from necessity, makes the 
cork-tree one of the most valuable in the 
vegetable world. 

When a healthy cork-tree has reached the 
age of twenty-five years it is subjected for the 
first time to its shearing. This is not done 
at a single process, else the life of the tree 
would be endangered. A circular incision is 
first made through the bark at or near the 
ground, and another, exactly similar to but 
above the former, close by the branches. 
These cuts are followed by others equally 
deep, made longitudinally, and dividing the 
bark into broad planks. The tree is then 
left: the sap has been stopped from circula- 
tion; the bark begins to dry and curl out- 
ward ; and shortly each strip is peeled of by 
the hand. 

This process is repeated every ten years, 
and, as the cork-tree lives to a great age, there 
are those now standing that are growing their 
twentieth crop. But the finest cork comes 
from the earliest yield. Every crop is less 
valuable than its predecessor. The best cork 
is known by its pliancy, elasticity, absence of 
porosity, and depth of color, and these quali- 
ties are gradually lost by successive yields. 
The Spaniards keep their superior material 
for manufacture at home. 

Thus gathered, this bark is prepared for 
market in two ways. By one method the 
“tables,” as they are called, are heaped one 
upon another, their concave sides being un- 
dermost, in deep trenches, and, being plenti- 
fully moistened, are pressed beneath huge 
bowlders till thoroughly flattened out. They 
are then dried carefully before large fires, and 
turned constantly. When perfectly flat and 
dry they are complete. 

By the second method the damp pressure 
in the pits is dispensed with, the “tables” 
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being simply laid with their convex sides tow- 
ard the fire, and suffered to remain until their 
warp is lost and they become fiat. 

The cork prepared by the former process 
is the more valuable, and is easily distin- 
guished in market. The latter is always 
charred by the heat, and, though this does 
not damage the material, it enables the men 
who manage the burning to conceal flaws and 
cover defects. These men are adepts in fraud. 
Holes in the “tables” peeled from old trees 
are filled with clay—blemishes are rubbed 
with soot—rot # concealed by chalk—breaks 
are mended by cement—and the charred sur- 
face completely disguises the dishonest arti- 
tices. 

Whenever a cargo of cork is discovered to 
have been “doctored” in this manner it is 
shunned by buyers. There now stand, or 
there did a year ago, ten huge piles of cork 
on the London docks, which were the accu- 
mulation of many shipments. They were 
tainted. The sorters had discovered frauds 
in the samples selected from each of the vari- 
ous cargoes, and no buyer would touch them. 
Even the Hebrews, who utilize all things cast 
away which have in them the most recondite 
element of value, refused to take the piles at 
the mere cost of wharfage. There they re- 
main, withdrawn for lack of a bidder from 
every annual clearance-sale, accumulating 
charges, depreciating in value, using space 
needed, and gradually decaying, as a material 
illustration of the truth of the homely proverb 
that “ honesty is the best policy.” 

Even the best cork, when purchased from 
the warehouse-man by the manufacturer, has 
to be “done over,” and that, too, in the very 
curing assumed to have been done by the 
grower. The “tables” are dampened and 
pressed, heated and hardened, fired and flat- 
tened ; in some instances, in fact, the whole 
process has to be gone through with de novo, 
the material being so raw and green as to be 
unmanageable. 

Cork-cutting, by machinery of American 
invention, is making terrible havoc with the 
old trade, as hitherto pursued in Europe. 
Corks were once all made by hand, and that 
not many years ago. With a sharp knife in 
his right hand and a parallelogram of cork in 
his left, the cork-cutter, standing at his bench, 
by two semicircular cuts deftly made, pro- 
duced his finished cork. But it was a slow 
process. It took a single man nearly three 
weeks to produce by hard work the same 
number of corks he now turns out in a day. 
In quality, however, hand-made corks are 
best. Independent of the material, two 
things are essential in a good cork—perfect 
circularity in girth, and greater diameter at 
one end. The former is attained perfectly by 
machinery. There are no such circular corks 
as the machine-made. The knife cuts a per- 
fect arc; the machine drops the cork into 
one receptacle and the shavings into another ; 
and the hone instantly sharpens the knife for 
further work. The second quality, i. e., un- 
equal diameter at the ends, is more difficult 
for machinery. Indeed, so great are the hin- 
derances in the way of doing this well, that 
most corks have now no difference in diame- 
ter at their ends, save what they attain by 
being clamped. 





Wads for howitzers and bungs for hogs- 
heads, soles for shoes and foundations for 
hats, floats for nets and life-preservers for 
ships, are also made by machinery from cork. 
Machinery also brands the corks for wine- 
bottles, inserts the wire in corks for blacking- 
jars, and cuts triangular corks for surgery. 

The uses to which cork is applied, besides 
that of stopping barrels and bottles, are vari- 
ous and manifold. Where the tree is indige- 
nous, the inhabitants apply it to a thousand 
novel purpeses. In Spain, beehives and kitch- 
en-pails, pillows and window-lights; in Mo- 
rocco, drinking-vessels and plates, tubs and 
house-conduits ; in Portugal, roofs for houses, 
lining for garden-walls, and fences for poultry- 
yards ; in Turkey, cabins for the living work- 
ers in securing the decadal crops and coffins 
for the dead; in Italy, images and crosses, 
pavements along the via crucias and buttresses 
for the village churches ; in Algeria, shoes and 
wearing-apparel, saddles and horseshoes, ar- 
mor and boats, landmarks and fortifications, 
furniture in mansions and racks in stables, 
the water-shed sides of the roadways and the 
awnings of the inns, steps that lead to the 
temples and doors that admit to the shrines 
—are all more or less dependent on the cork- 
tree. Cork floats the nets of the fishermen 
of every clime, and constitutes the life-boats 
of Europe and America—it makes alike life- 
preservers for ships and Spanish-black for 
artists; and models for architecture and ord- 
nance, and representations of geographical 
discoveries and chemical analyses, find in its 
almost imponderable character unequalled ma- 
terial. 

The history of corks antedates all record. 
They were used in Nineveh before Jonah un- 
dertook his ill-starred voyage. For lining 
their sarcophagi the Egyptians had employed 
the cork-bark many dynasties before Joseph 
was sold by the Midianites. The use of corks, 
however, as stoppers for bottles, jars, barrels, 
and the like, evident as is their fitness for 
such purposes, was not general among the 
older nations, nor indeed in the later times 
of Greece and Rome. Both Pliny and Hor- 
ace noticed their adaptation for such service, 
but the convivial customs of their day had no 
connection with bottles. These are of modern 
invention. Their choice Lesbian and fruity 
Falernian were not liberated by the corkscrew 
from narrow prisons, but were kept in casks 
rinded all over with molten resin or potter’s 
earth, the quantity necessary on a festal oc- 
casion being drawn off into other vessels— 
the guests filling their beakers 

“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim” 
from bottles of leather or silver amphore. It 
was not until the fourteenth century, when 
glass bottles were invented, that corks for 
stoppers came into use. Of late years Alge- 
ria is sending exceedingly good cork to mar- 
ket. The estate there of M. le Duc de Monte- 
bello, presented to him by Louis Napoleon, 
is covered with cork-oak forests, the yield 
from which is very great, and the quality un- 
surpassed. About six thousand tons of the 
raw material of corks are annually shipped 
from cork-producing countries, and probably 
an equal quantity is furnished for home con- 
sumption. 

N. S. Dopag. 





“TO DIE—TO SLEEP.” 


I. 


OW could we bear the anguish and the 
strife 
That vex our souls forever ’neath the sky? 
Or how endure the carking cares of life, 
Did we not know that one day we shall 
die? — 


Il. 


That some blest day we shall find perfect rest 
Far from earth’s torments and its madd’ ning 
riot ; 
With idle hands upon a pulseless breast, 
We shall lie lapped in endless peace and 
quiet. 


Til. 


Then grief shall come no more, nor care nor 
pain, 
To call us forth to suffer or to dare; 
No mocking dreams shall break our rest again, 
Telling of joy, to rouse us to despair. 


Iv. 


No fear of coming loss shall smite us sore, 
Making us clasp dear forms in wild dis- 
may: 
The dead alone need never fear Death more— 
Only from them he stealeth naught away. 


v 


There is one door through which Grief cannot 
come, 
And Care must crave admittance there in 
vain ; 
There is no space within that narrow home 
For the grim forms of Misery or Pain. 


vi. 


Sleep dwelleth there, and peace, and perfect 
rest, 
And silence sweeter than the song of bird; 
The wildest wail from mourning lips e’er 
pressed 
Dies on the threshold, nor within is heard. 


Vil. 


E’en Love must pause without, and can but 
bring 
Pale blossoms with the world’s one sweet- 
ness fraught— 
Alas! less mortal in their withering, 
The fragile garlands than the love that 
brought. 


Vill. 


A gift God giveth His beloved—sleep, 
Unvexed by dreams, uncursed by sudden 
waking! 
How soft your shadow o’er our lids shall creep, 
O’er burning brain and heart wellnigh to 
breaking ! 


Ix. 


We can live on, and suffer, and endure, 
Still saying softly, when Despair is nigh: 
“The way is weary, but the rest is sure— 
Bear up, O heart! for one day we shall 
die.” 


Lucy H. Hoops. 





V E learn, from a newspaper notice, still | 
preserved, that, on the 26th of Feb- 


ruary, 1750, a com- 
pany of comedians, 
arriving from Phila- 
delphia, had taken 
“convenient rooms” 
in buildings belong- 
ing to the estate of 
an ex-governor of 
the province of New 
York, bearing the 
remarkable name of 
Rip Van Dam, which 
convenient rooms 
were located on the 
descending hill-side, 
which still, in a de- 
gree at least, char- 
acterizes Nassau 
Street, between John 
Street and Maiden 
Lane. The city at 
this time contained 
less than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
Admiral Sir George 
Clinton was gov- 
ernor of the prov- 
ince, and George II. 
king of the “ moth 
er-country.” 
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INTERIOR OF THE JOHN-STREET THEATRE, DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
Copied from an Old Woodcut, 
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Nine days after the arrival of the com- | tle attention paid to scenery or decorations— 
pany—so that there could have been but lit- | there was presented, in the words of the play- 


bills, “ the historical 
tragedy of ‘ King 
Richard III.,’ wrote 
originally by Shake- 
speare, and altered 
by Colley Cibber, 
Esq. Pit, five shil- 
lings; gallery, three 
shillings. To begin 
precisely an half 
hour after six 
o'clock, and no per- 
son admitted behind 
the scenes.” 

This was un- 
doubtedly the first 
play professionally 
exhibited in our 
city. It will be per- 
ceived that there 
were no boxes ad- 
vertised, and that 
the then prevailing 
practice of London 
theatres of gentle- 
men crowding on 
the stage at the 
time of performance 
was prohibited. The 
part of Richard was 
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given by 


577 


Street, 








an actor of 
the name 
of Kean, 
possibly a 
relative of 
his suc- 
cessor, 
Edmund 
Kean. 
Three 
years later 
the “ con- 
venient 
rooms” 
had disap- 
peared, 
and a 
“new the- 
atre” was 
erected in 
their place, 

















furnished 





with prop- 
er scenery, 
dresses, 
and deco- 
rations. 
From 
some un- 
explained 
reason this 
new enterprise must have been a failure ; for, 
after one season, the actors seem to disap- 
pear, to finally return to the city, and find 
their dramatic temple transformed into a 
church, a picture of which still exists, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Rip Van Dam. A 
new site was now determined upon, which re- 
sulted in the selection of Cruger’s Wharf, 
where now is Front Street, between Coen- 
ties and Old Slips. The manager of the 
company of performers, by some mischance, 
offended the city authorities, and it was many 
months after every thing was ready before he 
obtained permission to open his house. Fi- 
nally, on the 8th of December, 1758, the ob- 
ject was attained, iv the presence of a crowd- 
ed audience, 
which ex- 
pressed its 
gratification 
by great ap- 
plause. After 
a few years 
of indifferent 
fortune this 
theatre was 
displaced by 
one erected 
in Beekman 
Street, just 
below Nas- “a 


sau, called ry Tues 
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the “ Chap- a 
el Theatre.” 
The cost of 
this entire 
Structure was 
much less 
than some of 
our modern 
Stars get for 
4 night’s per- 
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Fac-simile of an Etching in the New-York Historical Society Library, 1796. 


formance. It was published, as an evidence 
of the liberality of the management, that 
the wardrobe cost a thousand dollars! The 
political troubles which were fomenting, to 
end in the “Revolution,” began now to 
affect the spirit of the people. The actors, 
being all Englishmen, were assumed to be 
Tories, and they were not infrequently in- 
sulted by cat-calls from the gallery; and, 
on more than one occasion, stale eggs and 
other offensive missiles were thrown upon 
the stage. 

The theatrical public was evidently dis- 
satisfied with the Chapel Theatre; to meet the 
growing demand for something better, there 





was erected, in 1767, a theatre in John 
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1805. 
Copied from an Old Woodcut used as a Frontispiece to the Rejected Address of the Opening. 


near 
Broadway. 
No draw- 
ing of its 
exterior is 
known to 
be extant ; 
it was, 
however, 
unsightly, 
painted 
red, and 
made thor- 
oughly un- 
a t tractive 
by stand- 
ing some 
sixty feet 
from the 
street, and 
having a 
long cov- 
ered way 
of boards 
leading up 
to its prin- 
cipal en- 
trance. In 
dimen- 
sions, how- 
ever, it was 
equal “to Coleman’s Theatre, Haymarket, Lon- 
don.” The auditorium was fitted up with a pit, 
two rows of boxes, andagallery. It gave three 
performances each week. In the month fol- 
lowing the opening of this theatre, a benefit 
was given to assist in the erection of the 
contemplated ‘‘City Hospital,” finally built 
at the corner of Duane Street and Broadway. 
The prologue was written by the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, Provost of King’s (Columbia) Col- 
lege. 

While the British held possession of New- 
York City, John-Street Theatre was called the 
Royal Theatre ; and Major André, who was an 
accomplished artist, painted many of the 
scenes. By this appropriation to “royal” 
uses the 
building was 
saved from 
the degrada- 
tion of being 
converted in- 
to a stable or 
barracks. At 
the close of 
the Revolu- 
tion the name 
was changed 
to the “ New- 
York Thea- 
tre.” While 
W ashington 
was resident 
in our city as 
president, he 
frequently at- 
tended tha 
theatre; and 
one of the 
members of 
the company 
was so much 
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a favorite that Washington complimented him 
by attending his benefit. At this theatre was 
produced the first American play ever put 
upon the stage. 

On the 3d of March, 1794, Mrs, Hatton, 
member of the stock company, and a sister 
of Mrs. Siddons, to win the patriotic sym- 
pathy of the public, wrote a play called 
“Tammany,” at the first performance of 
which the society so named was present in 
a body. “Evacuation day” was for a gen- 
eration the favorite anniversary of the New- 
Yorkers, and the year ending the first decade 
was dedicated to unusual rejoicings. There were 
at the time a number of ships of the “ French 
Republic” in the harbor, which joined their 
salvos of artillery with our own, and filled 
our streets with gayly-dressed officers. On 
this occasion John-Street Theatre presented 
@ spectacle in front of the stage that pos- 
sessed a national interest. 
On one side the boxes 
were entirely filled with 
French naval officers, in 
full uniform ; opposite, and 
in equal numbers, were 
American officers, repre- 
senting every arm of the 
service, also in full uni- 
form. Subordinates, sol- 
diers, sailors, of both na- 
tions, crowded the pit. 
Along with the imposing 
ceremony of “ entwining”’ 
the flags of the “two re- 
publics,” was introduced 
the singing of the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise Hymn.” The elec- 
trified audience rose simul- 
taneously ; the French offi- 
cers vociferously joined in 
the chorus. The Ameri- 
cans caught the spirit of 
this demonstration, and 
clapped their hands, and 
gave cheer after cheer of 
approbation and encour- 
agement. Shout followed 
shout of “Long live 
France!” which was re- 
plied to by “ Vivent les 
Américains!” The play 
that followed was the 
“ Grecian Daughter ;”’ and, 
when the heroine saved her father by striking 
the tyrant to the earth, the suppressed senti- 
ment of liberty and fraternity broke forth 
with renewed peals and shouts of enthusiasm, 
such as were never before, and will never 
again be, heard within the walls of a theatre. 

The growth of the city, as the century 
closed, demanded increased facilities for 
amusement and recreation, which fact was 
evinced by the establishment, in the year 
1797, of a pleasant summer theatre in the 
lower part of Greenwich Street, which the 
chronicles of the day state “ furnished better 
acting than had been previously seen in New 
York.” For two years or more, a project of 
anew and “elegant theatre” had been dis- 
cussed, and the idea was finally crystallized 
by the commencement of a new building op- 
posite the attractive grounds of the City-Hall 
Park. This ended the availability of the old 
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John-Street Theatre, and it closed its eventful 
career by giving its last performance on the 
night of January 13, 1797, a little more than 
a month before the opening of the “‘ Park.” 
The Park Theatre was projected in 1795, 
the corner-stone having been laid on the 5th 
of May of that year. The main building was 
of the most substantial kind, and put up 
after designs, it is said, furnished by Brunel, 
afterward famous as engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel. At the time of the completion of 
the building, it was in the midst of most 
common-place surroundings. “Dr. Spring’s 
church,” tort! down a few years ago, with its 
rudely-enclosed graveyard, occupied the north- 
ern end of the square; opposite was the 
greensward of the City-Hall Park. The view 
northward toward Chatham was rural, but 
the shanties on the east side of the road were 
even then considered most miserable and un- 








LAFAYETTE THEATRE, LAURENS STREET, NEAR CANAL. 


sightly. Southward was the attractive church 
of St. Paul’s, surrounded by its graveyard, 
which formed the upper boundary of what 
was then recognized as Broadway. 

Our accompanying engraving is literally 
correct, except in the introduction of the 
United States coat-of-arms on the fagade, for 
this national emblem, though in the original 
design, was never completed. The rude exten- 
sion on the left was used for rehearsals, and 
was so loosely constructed that the “ boys of 
the period” used to assemble in the open lot 
in front to catch glimpses of the mimic scenes 
within. Three of the five porticoes opened to 
the vestibule, from which there were three 
entrances—the centre one leading into the 
boxes, the other two respectively inte the 
“ ticket-office” and “ managers’ room.” On 
the level with the first tier was a spacious 
saloon for refreshments, in which the gentle- 











men at the theatre, for the time being, as. 
sembled for general conversation, and for ex- 
change of opinions upon the merits of the 
actors and plays. At one time, the famous 
painters, Wood and Jarvis, had their studios 
on the same floor with the saloon. The en. 
trance to the pit was through a long, dark 
passage-way, so dimly lighted that it seemed 
to lead to a cellar rather than to a theatre. 
The gallery was reached by ascending a nar- 
row, corkscrew stairs, of the rudest construc- 
tion. 

The interior wore a’ massive and sombre 
appearance, The auditorium consisted of the 
pit, two tiers of boxes, and the gallery. At 
the extreme ends of the gallery was a space 
partitioned off called “the Shakespeare 
boxes” — why so named, it is difficult to 
understand — from which nothing could be 
seen of the stage. The dome was divided 
into sections, and decorated 
with allegorical subjects. 
The stage on each side 
was cumbered by two 
heavy imitation marble 
columns, with doors be- 
tween, the upper panel of 
each ornamented with the 
huge lion-headed knocker 
then in use, street-bells at 
the time not being known. 
Over these doors were lat- 
ticed windows. Over the 
stage was painted a gorgon 
head, under which, in 
Greek letters, appeared 
the motto, “Know thy- 
self.” The illumination 
of the building was by oil- 
lamps, the smoke and 
effuvia of which, on a 
warm night, were almost 
suffocating. The opening- 
night was Monday, Janu- 
ary 29, 1798. The per- 
formances consisted of a 
farce, and Shakespeare’s 
comedy of “As you like 
it.” The printed instrue- 
tions to the public, issued 
on the occasion, contained 
many suggestive hints of 
the fashion of the times. 
The doors of the thea- 
tre opened at half-past five o’clock, and la- 
dies and gentlemen were requested to send 
their servants early to keep their boxes, im- 
plying that “secured seats,” except by abso- 
lute possession, were unknown. Gentlemen 
were asked not to smoke during the perform- 
ances. Coachmen were directed to “set 
down ” with the heads of their horses toward 
the “new brick church,” and take up with 
the heads of their horses toward Broadway. 
Charges: boxes, one dollar; pit, fifty cents; 
gallery, twenty-five cents. 

During the winter months, New-York City 
at this time, and for many years afterward, 
was almost isolated from the surrounding 
country, for.there were no good roads or 
well-organized post-coach conveyance. The 
result was that few pleasure-seekers visited 
the city, and, to the majority of the local 
population, the theatre was under the ban of 
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religious proscription, or neglected from want 
of taste for dramatic performances, and the 
managers of the Park were, therefore, satis- 
fied if they paid expenses with three exhibi- 
tions a week. 

The weather, if inclement, was a terrible 
enemy. In the summer, performances were 
almost entirely suspended on account of the 
heat and the oil-lamps, and in winter a mod- 
erately-stormy night was fatal. A season oc- 
curred when, from the cold, there were no 
performances for six consecutive weeks, and 
this occurred when the company was of un- 
surpassed excellence. The Park, up to this 
time, 1805-—’6, had not been pecuniarily a 
great success. The little “summer theatre 
in Greenwich ‘Street,” to which we have al- 
luded, maintained its popularity “with the 
masses” in spite of its pretentious rival. In 
the year 1805, to make matters worse, there 
was a play-house, 
called the Grove 
Theatre, estab- 
lished in Madison 
Street, east of 
Catharine. In this 
now-forgotten tem- 
ple of the drama, 
Miss Ross, after- 
ward the honored 
and admired Mrs. 
Wheatly, made her 
first appearance. 

In the year 
1805-"6, the Park 
came into the pos- 
session of “new 
managers,” who 
seemed to be de- 
termined upon 
some change. A 
third tier of boxes 
was added, the pit 
was extended un- 
der the boxes, the 
unsightly pillars on 
the stage were re- 
moved, and the in- 
terior walls were 
painted in a light, 
delicate color, in- 
terlaced with strips 
of gold. The Park 
now commenced its 
long career, which presents a history of 
dramatic interest that will always be cher- 
ished and remembered by all who feel pride 
in the growth and intellectual development 
of our metropolis. For fifteen consecutive 
years, fashion and intelligence made it the 
centre of their patronage, and every effort 
to change the verdict of public opinion by 
tival establishments came to naught, In 
these years were gathered the accomplished 
actors and actresses who, subsequently as 
individuals, were our brightest stars, and 
Whose reputations as ladies and gentlemen 
add lustre to their histrionic genius. 

George Frederick Cooke appeared, for the 
first time in America at the Park, as “ Richard 
IIL,” on the night of the 21st of November, 
1811. Up to this time Mr. Cooper was the 
best tragedian in this country, and his man- 
ner was decidedly dramatic. The largest 
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audience that ever assembled in the “old 
Park” greeted the new-comer, who was ad- 
mitted to be, in Europe, at the head of his 
profession. A long sea-voyage had restored 
him to perfect health. When the curtain 
rose, from some unexplained reason, Mr. 
Cooke received but little applause—the audi- 
ence had put itself on its dignity. Mr. Cooke 
went through the first act with quietness, 
and made no “telling points.” The time 
between the acts was most industriously 
used for criticism. The “saloon of the 
theatre” was crowded with the finest wits 
and scholars of the day; all were disap- 
pointed, if their looks were an index ; some 
few had the daring and impudence to severely 
criticise Mr. Cooke, the merits of all popular, 
familiar actors being criterions of excellence ; 
Mr. Cooke was a failure; “he only walked 
through his part.” The second act was nearly 





of “‘a theatre in Anthony Street,” which was 
destined, by adverse fortune of another es- 
tablishment, to temporally rise into fame. 

The old Park proper maintained its place 
of central interest up to the night of May 
25, 1820, when, after the performance of a 
drama, “ The Siege of Tripoli,” in which fire- 
arms and powder were used in abundance, 
and fortunately not until after a crowded au- 
dience had quietly dispersed, the theatre was 
discovered to be on fire. In a few hours 
nothing was left but unsightly walls. At the 
time, the accident was looked upon as a 
“great calamity to the city,” and was so 
considered by people who never attended the 
theatre. 

The managers of the Park immediately 
engaged the Anthony-Street Theatre, to which 
we have already alluded, and, on the 29th of 
May, four days after the destruction of the 
Park, opened with 
a season which 
proved to be a 
great success. Here 
it was that Edmund 
Kean, with the 
name of the thea- 
tre changed to Pa- 
vilion, made his 
first appearance in 
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through with, when the vast assemblage, as 
if by instant inspiration, perceived the terri- 
ble earnestness with which Richard was do- 
ing his fated work. That “ quietness,” so 
tame when misunderstood, was discovered to 
be the soul’s tension, resulting from the re- 
solve to» do great crimes, and from that 
moment’ Mr. Cooke was understood, and, 
when the curtain again fell, the audience rose 
and cheered, and many strong men wept 
from excitement. Thus began and ended the 
most brilliant engagement that signalized the 
history of the old Park, and made an era in 
the dramatic history of the New-York stage. 
In the year 1812, a circus, which was es- 
tablished on the east side of Broadway, cor- 
ner of White Street, achieved great popu- 
larity, carrying the town in its favor for the 
entire year. “The Commonwealth” was 
then opened, followed in 1820 by the erection 





America, and where 
the elder Booth as- 
tonished and cap- 
tured the town as 
Richard III. 

During the sum- 
mer of 1822, on the 
north side of 
Chatham Street, 
between Duane and 
Pearl, and running 
through to City- 
Hall Place, was 
Chatham Garden, 
which became, for 
a time, a fashiona- 
ble visiting - place 
for the beauty and 
fashion of the city. 
The success of this 
enterprise caused 
imitations in the 
Columbian Gar- 
dens, Richmond- 
Hill Gardens, and finally the celebrated Vaux- 
hall Garden, which faced upon the Bowery and 
Broadway. The Chatham-Garden Theatre was 
opened May 17, 1824, with a company, which it 
is literally true to say, “‘ was never surpassed 
in New York.” In the short but eventful 
history of this theatre, it will ever be related 
with interest that upon its boards Mr. Hack- 
ett made his first appearance on the stage, 
and Mr. T. Placide, of New Orleans, in the 
character of Andrew Bang, was introduced to 
a New-York audience. 

The unsettled idea of the public-spirited 
citizens of New York, between the years of 
1820~’30, as it regards the tendency of loca- 
tion of fashionable and business centres, ex- 
hibits itself with strange distinctiveness in 
the selection, in that decade, of the sites of 
places of amusement. As early as 1820, 
there prevailed a feeling that soon an “ up- 
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town” theatre would he needed ; and, 
after four or five years of consulta- 
tion, different parties, it would appear, 
came to the determination to build 
two, one located on the east and the 
other on the west side of the town. 
Early in the year 1824, the founda- 
tions were laid for the Lafayette 
Theatre. The site was in Laurens 
Street near Canal, then a most dis- 
agreeable and unpopular neighbor- 
hood. The design of the front was 
attractive, but it always had an un- 
finished and cheap appearance. It 
was opened on the 4th of July, 1825, 
with performances which appealed 
for patronage to the political rather 
than to the dramatic interest. This 
fact, with the unpropitious season of 
“dead summer,” was almost fatal. 
For three years it struggled on with 
circuses, sensation dramas, and the 
ballet, when it was taken hold of 
by a new management, its front prop- 
erly completed, its interior thoroughly 
reconstructed, and fitted up in a style 
that eclipsed all former attempts in 
this direction. For three or four 
months, in spite of its interior recon- 
struction, it made a desperate but 
hopeless struggle for existence, when, 
no doubt, to the relief of the manage- 
ment, and owners probably, the structure, 
“ just before daybreak,” was destroyed by 
fire. 

The long-discussed expediency of erecting 
a new theatre on the east side of the city cul- 
minated in the decision that a theatre should 
be put up which would surpass the Park in 
every respect of architecture, size, and adorn- 
ment. After a great deal of trouble there 
was purchased the old tavern and cattle-mar- 
ket in the Bowery known as “ Bull’s Head.” 
All preliminaries having been attended to, 
the work was com- 
menced under aus- 
pices which prom- 
ised the grandest 
success. The front 
of the building, 
which was made to 
imitate marble, had 
a spacious portico, 
with two lofty col- 
umns supporting 
an entablature and 
pediment. The size, 
both of stage and 
auditory, was great- 
er than of any other 
in the country. The 
interior, which 
comfortably seated 
three thousand per- 
sons, delighted all 
who saw it by the 
most elaborate yet 
tasteful decora- 
‘ tions. On the open- 
ing night, October 
23, 1826, the wide 
street in front of 
the building was 
crowded by excited 
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citizens, and the neighborhood was partially 
illuminated. The immense placards, however, 
ominously announced that the performance 
was the “Road to Ruin.” The oracles sug- 
gested, in three words, the subsequent history 
of a theatre, which, opening with such pomp 
and parade, ran an almost uninterrupted 
course of bankruptcy and conflagration. On 
the Bowery stage was first introduced before 
an American audience the modern ballet. The 
“ eventful” night was the 7th of February, 
1827. The house was crowded to excess, 











OLD NATIONAL THEATRE, CORNER OF LEONARD AND CHURCH STREETS. 


and, as the curtain rose that was to 
introduce the justly-celebrated Ma- 
dame Hutin, the excitement was pair- 
fully intense. An experiment was to 
be tried, whose result could not be 
anticipated. As the graceful danseuse, 
by a bound, landed on the stage, all 
who witnessed it were startled with 
surprise; the next instant, as her fine 
figure was discovered involved, but 
not absglutely concealed, in her dress 
of gauze, a sort of subdued expres. 
sion of fear and terror simultaneously 
rose from the ladies present, and the 
next instant, as if inspired by one 
idea, they fled from the house. In 
the month of June following this 
event, Madame Celeste, at the Bowe- 
ry, made her first appearance in this 
country. The perfection of her pap- 
tomime, in pathos and power, carried 
the play-goers by storm, and she made 
acceptable by her genius what Ma- 
dame Hutin unsuccessfully attempted. 
Fanny Ellsler soon after fulfilled her 
brilliant engagement at the Park, and 
the modern ballet was an established 
institution upon the American stage, 
but, with the two we have named, be- 


vl gan and ended its best achievements 


for commanding unqualified admira- 

tion. On a summer night, in less 
than two years after its erection, the “Old 
Bowery” disappeared in a conflagration, the 
character of which was admitted to be un- 
equalled in the rapidity of its destruction and 
brilliancy of effect. And thus ended the era 
of what is properly the “Old Theatres ef 
New York.” 

We cannot refrain, however, from saying 
something of the National, originally erected in 
the interests of the lyric stage, and called the 
“ Opera-House.” It was situated on the north- 
west corner of Leonard and Church Streets, and 
it would seem, a3 
we remember its 
surroundings, the 
most unhappy loca- 
tion then in the city. 
The Opera - House 
was architecturally 
attractive, and its 
interior has never 
been surpassed in 
this city by any 
subsequent similar 
structure. The au- 
ditorium possessed 
the novelty of hav- 
ing the second tier 
made up entirely 
of private boxes 
festooned with rich 
silk curtains. The 
first tier of boxes 
was, by an easy, 
broad stairway, 
connected with the 
pit, the seats of 
which were, like 
those of the boxes, 
covered with rich 
blue damask. This 
was the first 
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practical attempt made to bring about the 
long-decried usage of having ladies occupy 
what is now, and was then, the “ best seats.” 
The Opera-House was a failure, and, under a 
new management, it was dedicated to the 
drama, the Ist of August, 1836, and for a 
short season divided the town with the Park. 
But this was sp dic. The loca- 
tion made it impossible to maintain a fash- 
jonable reputation, and, after many fitful 
struggles, on a May morning in the year 1841, 
to the relief, no doubt, of its lessees, and 
stockholders, and company, with all of its 
valuable properties of every description, the 
National Theatre was consumed by fire. 

The record of these play-houses has a 
sad value in recalling interesting phases of 
the social life of the city, and also brings be- 
fore the mind of the reader the change that 
has taken place in dramatic representations. 
For seventy-five years after the first play was 
performed in New York, the “legitimate 
drama” was in the ascendency. The actors, 
not their artificial surroundings, were the 
centres of interest; scenery and machinery, 
spectacles and meretricious effects, were al- 
most unknown. Old actors and audiences 
shed tears over the perfection of imitated 
Nature. Hyatt, a “veteran hack on the 
stage,” was so overcome by the performance 
of Mrs. Duff in Helen McGregor that he cried 
from emotion like a child. We saw the 
stock-actors lose their presence of mind in 
“A New Way to pay Old Debts,” and séart 
to follow the body of the prostrate form of 
the elder Booth as he was borne in the last 
scene, fainting and dying, from the stage, 
while the audience rose, and, pale with terror, 
leaned forward with painful interest to see 
the end of what for the moment appeared a 
real catastrophe. Clara Fisher, on one occa- 
sion, sang what was intended to be a lu- 
dicrous appeal for sympathy with such won- 
derful truthfulness of suffering that a ma- 
jority of the audience were overcome with 
tears. Such incidents are characteristic ex- 
amples of the “ old school” of acting, and the 
most enthusiastic admirer of “‘ modern inven- 
tions” must admit that the old theatres of 
New York at least surpassed their successors 
in holding “the mirror up to Nature,” and 
that at this time, with but few honored excep- 
tions, the era of great actors and actresses 
has passed away with the temples in which 
they achieved their mimic triumphe. 
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DELUDED CLAIMANTS. 


a all times there have been persons con- 
vinced that they are entitled to great 
estates if their claims to the same could only 
be properly prosecuted ; and a bogus associa- 
tion, calling itself the “ Heir-at-Law Society,” 
was, some twenty years ago, started in Lon- 


don. In this country there are, Heaven 
knows how many! deluded beings in search 
of the necessary evidence to convince the 
courts that they are entitled to the alleged 
vast property of Sir Francis Drake; while in 
England, about every two years, there is a 
prodigious excitement relative to an enormous 
estate which, we believe, has some founda- 





tion in fact, and is said to have been accu- 
mulating since the death of one Jennings, 
about a century ago. 

Two clever London rogues, Hobbs and 
Trevor, one of whom has been bred to thé 
law, determined to build their fortunes on 
this common vein of human credulity. Hav- 
ing ascertained that there were various per- 
sons in the manufacturing district known as 
“the black country,” in Staffordshire, having 
claims to extensive estates, they concluded 
that this would prove a suitable field for 
their operations, and forthwith entered upon 
the fraudulent campaign. 

They succeeded so well in their prelimi- 
nary proceedings that, on the 14th of July, 
1870, no fewer than fifty persons interested 
in one of these claims met at a hotel at Wol- 
verhampton to decide upon the course to be 
taken. 

Mr. Hobbs took the chair, and made a 
most interesting statement. It must be pre- 
mised that a short time previously the queen, 
who has shown a special interest in “the 
black country,” had paid it a visit, and the 
fact was further well known that it was spe- 
cially at the request of her majesty, who may 
have heard that the morals of the district 
might be improved, that Bishop Selwyn ac- 
cepted the charge of the diocese in which 
this part of England is situated. Mr. Hobbs, 
a gentleman of ingenious resources, deter- 
mined to turn this point to account. He 
stated, in “a feeling address,” that not only 
had he been dispatched by the lord-chancel- 
lor to regain the money of which poor people 
had been dispossessed, but also that the queen 
herself, since her majesty’s visit to Wolver- 
hampton, had felt deeply interested on behalf 
of the poor there, and had caused the lord- 
chancellor to instruct him to go down into 
that part of her dominions and do whatever 
was necessary to get their property restored. 
The meeting would, therefore, see that he was 
armed with considerable authority. Although 
he was “a solicitor, connected officially with 
the Court of Chancery, and also with the 
Government, the suit would not, of course, 
be instituted without money.” One hundred 
pounds was required wherewith to start the 
case. As there were numerous families rep- 
resented, he suggested that every person 
should contribute one pound, of which a part 
would be received by himself and part by his 
“clerk.” One claimant had gone to the meet- 
ing with one hundred pounds in his bag, and 
so great was his enthusiasm that, holding it 
up, he called out: “ There is the one hundred 
pounds to start with!” Hobbs, however, de- 
clined the offer, saying there must be “ equal- 
ity.” Money was subscribed, and a second 
meeting held. In all about sixty pounds was 
paid in this matter. 

Tn another case the prisoners were charged 
with defrauding John Bullock, a retired col- 
lier, who had advanced to Hobbs four hundred 
pounds to pursue the claim made by some 
persons named Stanton to an estate scattered 
throughout Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, and Salop. Bullock deposed 
that the Stantons believed themselves to be 
the heirs to the estate, and they had em- 
ployed Hobbs to get it for them. Hobbs was 
down in the neighborhood representing him- 
self as a solicitor from the Court of Chancery, 





and, like the great Mr. Solomon Pell, intimate 
with the lord-chancellor, and that was the 
reason why he went to him. When he went 
he said: “‘ Now, Mr. Hobbs, if you think it is 
their property, get it; but, if it is not, aban- 
don it. Don’t take anybody in.” Hobbs told 
him that he was satisfied that the property was 
theirs, and he was sure he could get it for 
them. He should require two hundred and fif- 
ty pounds to start the case, and fifty pounds 
down to pay the counsel and the court-fees. 
Bullock gave him the fifty pounds, and asked 
him to be faithful to the poor people. Hobbs 
put his hand into his, clasped it, and swore 
that he would be faithful, and that he was 
sure he could get them the property, of 
which there was twenty thousand pounds 
already in the bank of England. Whenever 
money was wanted, the Stantons and Bullock 
were summoned to meetings at the White 
Lion, Bilston. Upon those occasions Hobbs 
and Trevor represented that the action was 
going on right and well. Bullock was buoyed 
up from time to time by statements of this 
kind, according as money was wanted. Con- 
tributions were stimulated by statements on 
the part of Hobbs, such as that he could get 
one hundred thousand pounds as a bribe on 
the other side if he would abandon the Stan- 
tons, but he declined to be other than faithful 
to them 

At the close of the examination, neither 
Hobbs nor Trevor had any questions to put 
to the witnesses, nor any statement to make 
why they should not be committed. The sti- 
pendiary informed them that they would be 
committed for trial for defrauding Thacker 
and Bullock, and would be remanded for ex- 
amination in other cases relating to “ the Jen- 
nings property,” at Birmingham, in which one 
person alone is said to have been defrauded 
of one thousand pounds. 

The result of the inquiry is, to furnish one 
more instance of the ease with which the 
ignorant can be imposed upon. Here was a 
densely-populated district, with, no doubt, its 
fair share of attorneys, clergy, and other peo- 
ple of intelligence, who should surely have 
known that the Court of Chancery was not in 
the habit of thus prosecuting inquiries; yet 
public meetings are held in the principal 
town of the district, thousands of dollars are 
subscribed, and it is not until these poor 
people have been coolly plundered for two 
years that doubts arose about their fleecers, 
which at length procured their arrest. When, 
some years ago, a well-known London soli- 
citor proved a rogue and absconded, one of 
his clients thought it was high time to go 
down and “see that valuable suburban prop- 
erty,” on the mortgage of which he had ad- 
vanced such a handsome sum. Strange to say, 
no one in the district seemed ever to have 
heard of the handsome crescent in question; 
and when at length he found himself in a 
deserted brick-field, and learned, beyond a 
doubt, that this was all the security that ap- 
pertained to him, he fairly burst out laughing 
at the successful manner with which he had 
been utterly gammoned. 

It is to be hoped that some of Messrs. 
Hobbs & Trevor’s victims may be able to 
meet their trouble with similar sang-froid ; 
but such rogueries are apt to be a very sad 
and serious affair to poor people. 
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R. FROUDE has made little sensation 

in this city by his lectures on Ire- 

land, though they were well attended, and 
gave sufficient satisfaction. The quicnuncs 
have not had even the tidbit of a duel 
of words between himself and the fiery 
priest who took such abrupt issue with 
his introductory discourse. Either Father 
Burke had no stomach for the contest, or, 
what is more probable, found little ground 
for attack in the narrow partiality of doc- 
trine or acrimony of statement The lecturer 
has not, as at first seemed probable, run an 
Anglo-maniac “muck” against Catholicism, 
Fenianism, and the Celtic race in general ; still 
less engaged in a general whitewashing of 
England, her statesmen, her people, and her 
policy. He has not thrown himself into the 
arms of extremists of either party, but has 
told us, with greater clearness and precision 
perhaps, much that well-read people knew 
before—that the great Anglo-Irish difficulty 
is a very complex function, of many factors, 
in which both sides of the Channel are largely 
guilty. On the one hand, he has painted the 
hasty, unstable, short-sighted temper—the 
painful incapacity for political development 
of the Celtic race; thé pernicious effect on 
Ireland’s political condition of the politico- 
religious claims of the Roman hierarchy, and 
the lamentable feudal and partisan rancor 
which has always hindered the country from 
acting as a social or political unit, and made 
Erin’s own children her worst oppressors. 
On the other hand, he has been equally severe 
on the selfish and short-sighted policy of 


Elizabeth, the blundering and prejudice of 


later administrations, the unchristian narrow- 
ness and stupidity which oppressed the non- 
conformists, the evils of absenteeism, the 
fatal result of the failure to establish a union 
like that with Scotland, and the crowning 
evil which inheres in the system of land 
tenure. While doing justice repeatedly to 
many personal and national virtues, and ad- 
mitting—nay, clearly setting forth—that the 
Irish people have been very badly governed, 
Mr. Froude makes it equally plain that it is a 
very hard people to govern, We, who have 
recognized the unsatisfactory result of in- 
corporating them in what we fondly view as 
the best, certainly as the freest government in 
the world, will hardly be inclined to say him 
nay, or to dissent from the pious wish, ex- 
pressed at the close of the course, that Eng- 
land may learn to govern the Irish more 
wisely and justly, but not to make a bad 
matter worse by turning them over to their 
own devices. In his method of exposition, 
Mr. Froude has been clear, concise, and often 
epigrammatic, or humorous. As it was his 
purpose, however, to convince and enforce 
principles and general views, rather than de- 
tail facts, we could wish that his art had 


shown, along with that of the historian, | 








somewhat more of the advocate, and con- 
sulted the weaker concentrative power of his 
hearers by a rather stronger emphasis on the 
main points to be brought out, and a more 
consistent and logical arrangement of the 
narrative with a direct view to such enforce- 
ment. This slight defect of method, if such 
it be, has been largely aggravated by faults 
of manner. As a lecturer, pure and simple, 
Mr. Froude may be pronounced a distinguished 
failure. For it is the characteristic of the 
lecturer, as contrasted with the writer, that, 
by his personality and acquired art of de- 
livery, he makes it more impressive, instruc- 
tive, and agreeable, to hear his words than to 
read them. With Mr. Froude just the contrary 
obtains. By his queer, dissonant, and some- 
what cockney pronunciation, his monotonous 
intonation, and utterly confusing habit of 
ending all his clauses, phrases, and sentences, 
alike with the same dreary rising inflection, he 
produces on the mind of the hearer much the 
same weariness and confusion as a puzzled 
editor or proof-reader feels in reading excep- 
tionally bad “copy” or “rough proof.” All 
that aid to memory and attention which a 
skilful speaker can give by emphasis, shad- 
ing, pause, or stress of voice, is utterly lack- 
ing, and the resultant confusion and weari- 
ness to the hearer makes it more than ques- 
tionable whether the morrow’s verbatim re. 
port in the daily journals is not altogether 
preferable to an hour and a half of strained 
attention, blinding gas light, constrained po- 
sition, and carbonic acid. 


The French troubles of 1870-71 seem 
to have had a very different effect on prices in 


| Paris to that of our war on those in New York. 


While here the effect has been to increase 
the price of living to a degree which much 
more than counterbalances the increased 
rates of pay, such does not seem to be the 
case there, except in house-rent. A beef- 
steak cost at a restaurant here, before the 
war, twenty-five cents ; to-day it costs at the 
same establishment fifty cents; whereas, in 
Paris, food is reported to be even cheaper 
than it was before 1870, owing to the good 
harvest and the absence of that wealthy and 
pretentious class which the Second Empire 
created and fostered—the shoddies, in fact, 
who, like our own, made their money easi- 
ly, and squandered it carelessly. Unfor- 
tunately, we have not, as Paris seems to 
have done, got rid of them with the war 
which created them. The effect of the con- 
vulsion in this country was to place enor- 
mous means in the hands of some ten thou- 
sand persons, and to deplete five hundred 
thousand others of the educated class. The 
effect of this is, in many ways, very evident 
in New York to-day. All good hotels, res- 
taurants, etc., are arranged for the conven- 
ience of the wealthy, but there are none in 
which gentlemen and ladies, in the best 
sense, can find thoroughly clean, comfortable 
accommodation—where every thing, though 





plain, is good. All here is arranged on the 
false hypothesis that small means and refined 
living are incompatible. In the great capi- 
tals of Europe there is accommodation for 
every gradation of pocket; in New York a 
man of refinement, with small means, has to 
choose between excellent accommodation at 
a ruinous rate, and that which is nearly dis- 
gusting at a moderate rate. Most men, un- 
der these circumstances, choose the former; 
and half those young men whom you see in 
first-class restaurants are not in the least jus- 
tified by their pockets in indulging in such 
luxury. Reason with one, and he will tell 
you: “My dear fellow, of course what you 
say is true, but those cheap places are simply 
beastly.” It is too true; and what can be 
in its way a harder trial to a young fellow 
bred at a gentleman’s table than to sit down, 
evening after evening, to a dirty table-cloth, 
and perhaps surrounded with objectionable 
company? For in these second-class restau- 
rants four or five sit at a table together, and 
you must not reckon on having a compan- 
ion whose manners are stamped with what 
we may presume to be those of a Vere de 
Vere when eating soup. Sydney Smith would 
have looked a long time before finding here a 
specimen of his “nice” people, so far as one 
of his definitions of that term was concerned. 
The great desideratum is a plain room, well 
ventilated, with excellent plain food, served 
on a table-cloth clean for each comer, at a 
price twenty-five per cent. below Delmonico’s. 
It should not be in an expensive street, so 
that the rent must be made out of the cus- 
tomers’ pockets, nor should a cent be spent 
in gilding or decorations. Let all spare money 
go in good cookery and soap-and-water. Such 
a place would be a great boon, and well sup- 
ported. The absence of it causes most young 
men in New York to spend every farthing 
they have in actual living at expensive res- 
taurants—a mode of life daily becoming more 
general here—or to eke out an existence in 
that ghastly mockery of a home—the “hall- 
bedroom ” of a boarding-house. Surely some 
such establishment as we suggest might be 
got up by a number of young men on a joint- 
stock principle. Five hundred shares, at ten 
dollars, would start it; and a primary rule 
should be that it be controlled by members 
who dine there ; and not, like the Mercantile 
Library, by those who don’t read there. 


The subject of a suburban park is 
again agitating Boston, and the prospect of 
such an improvement has brightened since its 
rejection a year ago. The geographical com- 
petition is as intense as ever. The Dorches- 
ter people are fully persuaded that the pleas- 
ure-seeking Bostonian will be best recom- 
pensed if he may wander in avenues whence 
he can look out upon the broad harbor, its 
forts, ships, and inlets; the Cambridge peo- 
ple are equally positive that a river-side park 
will afford most enjoyment to the jaded work- 
ers in the metropolis; while Brookline offers 
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enticing inducements in its pretty undula- 
tions, its pleasant distant prospects, its ample 
shade, its variety of grove and water, and its 
easy access from the busiest marts. The 
plan most favored appears io be a compro- 
mise between the two latter claims, and the 
establishment of a park extending along the 
banks of Charles River to the Chestnut-Hill 
Reservoir. Boston has rare advantages for a 
park, and her citizens seem generally im- 
pressed with the benefits arising from having 
so pleasant a relief and safety-valve to the 
hurry and bustle of money-making, and the 
health of the poorer classes. It is to be 
hoped that the rivalry of competing localities 
will not again, as it did last year, result in 
the resolution to have no park at all. Boston 
is justly proud of her historic Common; but, 
after all, the Common is limited in space, and 
is too near the mechanical clank and hum of 
the city. Such a lung is not worthy of such 
abody corporate. Other projects for improv- 
ing the Hub are constantly being started. A 
new court-house is sorely needed, the present 
edifice of justice being worthier of some con- 
servative Old-World city, which cares more 
for antiquity than modern convenience, than 
for a go-ahead Yankee metropolis; and the 
only reason why a spacious court-house is 
not already built and occupied is the rivalry 
of localities interested in enhancing the value 
of real estate. An idea of straightening that 
most narrow and crooked of thoroughfares, 
Washington Street, has been mooted, with a 
supplementary suggestion that-this main ar- 
tery of business should be pushed through 
the jumbled mass of ancient buildings to the 
water-boundary of the city in the north, at 
which Boston looks doubtfully, and hesitates. 
Such a highway as Washington Street individ- 
ualizes a city. Shall it be sacrificed, and Bos. 
ton become as other places? Again and again, 
sacrilegious hands are stretched out toward 
the old State-House, where the old Revolu- 
tionary governors and conclaves used to sit, 
no doubt, but which is, notwithstanding, a 
frog in the throat of Boston’s main street of 
money, and is indignantly called “a mere 
barrack, shingled over with business sign- 
boards, and irreverently capped with a mod- 
ern Mansard.” It is suggested that, to save 
the feelings of those “solid men” who cling 
to the historic traditions of the place, the 
old edifice should give place to a commemo- 
rative monument; and thus casuistry, allied 
to commerce, may, in no long time, carry the 
day. 


—— Another fine old custom of medieval 
England is, if we may credit a correspondent, 
on the wane. The sensitive philanthropy of 
the age in which we live is becoming shocked 
at the practice, sanctioned by centuries, of 
the public sale by auction of human labor, in 
a land the very touch of whose soil is said to 
free the slave. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known in this country that what is called in 
Yorkshire a “ Statty Fair,” in Worcestershire 





a “Mop,” and in some of the midland coun- 
ties a “‘ Roast,” is still an annual ceremony, 
and may be witnessed any autumn in the 
quaint old villages with Tudor houses by the 
Wharfe or the Worcester Canal. But it has to 
a large degree lost its old romantic resem- 
blance to the slave-sales of our Southern 
States. Time was, within the memory of 
men not yet in their prime, when at the 
“ Statty Fairs” rows of laborers and domes- 
tics, gardeners and butlers, house-maids, 
scullery-maids, and cooks, were ranged in 
battalions on the village greens; when the 
farmers and housewives were wont to go up 
and down the lines, examining the muscles, 
countenances, and language, of the various 
candidates; and when auctioneers, perched 
upon convenient tables on the sward, put up 
and knocked down the bumpkins and lasses 
at the highest prices bid by the eager crowd. 
Each kind of service was indicated by a 
badge attached to the dress or blouse of the 
person to be sold; the carter was distin- 
guished by a bit of whip-cord, the shepherds 
by a scrap of wool, the cook by a certain 
colored ribbon, and so on. When Dickon or 
Jenny was bid down, the buyer or hirer gave 
a shilling as earnest-mohey, which bound the 
bargain of service for a year; and he was 
obliged, on pain of a heavy fine, to accept the 
servant knocked down to him, for better or 
worse, for the stipulated time and price. On 
the other hand, if the servant thus bid off 
refused to follow his new master, or ran away 
before the year was out, he was imprisoned 
for a certain period. There was a kind of 
fugitive-slave law for his capture and incar- 
ceration; and, indeed, the “Statty” system 
was, in the old days, a rather softened system 
of slavery, wherein the powers of the master 
were despotic, if not absolute, during the 
year of the purchase. The law of “ Pur- 
chaser, beware!” was fully applied; and, in 
return, the purchaser could, after the bargain 
was completed, do pretty much as he pleased 
with his chattel. It has always been cus- 
tomary—and this custom is kept up to the 
present day—to roast an ox whole on the 
occasion of the “ Statty Fair,” the contributor 
whereof receiving sixpence for a cut off the 
savory mass, with a burly slice of bread 
thrown in gratis, The “Statty Fair” has 
declined to a simple assembling, on a certain 
day, of laborers and house-servants who de- 
sire to secure situations for the ensuing year, 
and of bargains freely made between hirer 
and hired on the fair-ground; after which a 
jollification ensues, including the feast of 
beef, a dance on the ground, and a lively 
bartering among the fair-booths. 


—— It is to be regretted that Russia, 
after having for seven years granted freedom 
to the press, should now turn her face from 
progress, in reéstablishing a stringent and 
almost barbarous censorship. The St. Pe- 
tersburg correspondent of one of the Lon- 
don journals gives some details of the work- 





ing of the new law, which make it evident 
that the censorship will s~arcely answer its 
purpose in excluding books of either doubt- 
ful morality or of too liberal sentiments; and 
that, as before, when the press-laws were the 
most stringent, means will be found to evade 
them. By the present regulations, any book 
or periodical may be seized by the Minister 
of the Interior if he finds its circulation “ es- 
pecially injurious” in his eyes, and no appeal 
from his decision, however unjust, can be 
made to the courts. Periodicals appearing 
less frequently than once a week must be 
submitted to the examination of the Council 
of Ministers four days before being issued to 
subscribers, and books seven days before 
publication. The ostensible motives for this 
absurd shackling of authors and publishers 
are Officially stated to be that, along with the 
many productions ‘of the press, there were 
more than once cases of publications filled 
with dangerous and false teaching, subver- 
sive of the truths of religion and of morality, 
and tending to shake the basis of political 
and social order; and that many books were 
issued for young people, and especially for 
students, which were sold below cost, for the 
express purpose of corrupting the youth of 
the land. The publishers of school and the- 
ological books have suffered the most, but 
other departments have not been spared, and 
caprice rather than justice dictates the pro- 
scriptions. The Russian journals have main- 
tained a noble attitude, so far as they could, 
protesting against the new laws ; but several 
journals have been stopped, and the sale of 
others forbidden in the streets. Foreign 
newspapers are frequently seen with black 
patches over supposed dangerous sentences, 
and books with lines neatly scratched out. 
The foreign censorship does not always agree 
with the internal censorship, and there are 
occasionally amusing contre-temps. Thus the 
French edition of ‘‘Rabagas” was pro- 
hibited, but one of the newspapers published 
a Russian translation, which afterward ap- 
peared in book-form, and the sale was not 
hindered. Some of the most doubtful French 
novels also circulate freely, while other works 
are put under the ban for no apparent cause, 


—— M. Michelet’s second volume of his 
“History of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
will shortly be issued, is exclusively devoted 
to the career of Napoleon, as the first volume 
was to his origin, and promises some very 
interesting revelations of the consulate and 
Kleber’s expedition to Egypt in lieu of Bona- 
parte. The long-doubtful question whether 
Kleber’s assassination by an Egyptian was 
not reckoned upon by the first consul, it is 
said, is likely to be more fully elucidated than 
it has been hitherto. Michelet goes so far in 
his forthcoming work as to doubt Bonaparte’s 
personal courage, and alleges as a proof of 
his cowardice his extraordinary conduct on 
the 18th Brumaire (the second month of the 
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French republican calendar), when, on enter- 
ing the Assembly with his staff, a deputy rose 
and seized him by the collar, and the future 
emperor fainted out of sheer fright! The 
fact cannot be denied, but may admit of an- 
other explanation than cowardice. 





Correspondence. 


Grahame of Claverhouse. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

1 reap, in No. 188 of your Journat, with 
mingled emotion of pleasure and sorrow, those 
beautiful lines on the Covenanters—of pleas- 
ure, at the beauty and pathos of the poem ; of 
sorrow, because it repeats one of the many 
calumnies, heaped so recklessly by Macaulay 
on the name of one of the most gallant and 
accomplished men of his age, John Grahame, 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee (not James 
Grahame, as Lord Macaulay erroneously has 
it); a man of stainless honor and integrity, 
who, even presuming that he had been pres- 
ent on the occasion which forms the subject 
of this poem, could never have been guilty of 
the speech attributed to him— 

** T fain those pretty lips would sip, 
Were I not soldier bred.” 

But, as far as the records of the time go to 
show, Claverhouse was in Edinburgh, where 
he was detained by his duties as privy-coun- 
cillor, and not in Nithsdale, or Wigtonshire, 
as stated by so many Covenanting writers, 
who have propagated these tales to blacken 
the memory of a man they hated. 

The fact is, that Claverhouse has been 
looked on by the people of Western Scotland, 
especially the peasantry, as a perfect fiend, and 
every iniquity conceivable in man has been 
ascribed to him, tradition affirming that every 
martyr to his religious principles at that time 
was slain by the hand of Claverhouse himself. 
Notably is this the case in the story of the ex- 
ecution of John Brown, of Priestfield, whom 
Claverhouse is said to have pistolled with his 
own hand, when his dragoons even, devils 
though they are reported and believed to have 
been, refused to do his work. It was at this 
execution that Claverhouse is supposed to have 
used those infamous words: “To man I can 
answer for what I have done; and, as for God, 
I will take him into my own hand.” For the 
authenticity of this speech Macaulay draws on 
Wodrow’s History, published in 1721, more 
than thirty years after the date of Brown’s ex- 
ecution; but, strange to say, between the date 
of this murder—for murder it assuredly was, 
if Wodrow is to be believed—and the giving 
forth to the world of his marvellous history by 
Wodrow, no mention was ever made of it by 
any other person ; and surely, had Claverhouse 
made use of the words ascribed te him, his 
enemies would not have failed to make it pub- 
lic. But Wodrow is notoriously untrustwor- 
thy—a man of boundless credulity, who gives 
no authority whatever whence he obtained 
his information respecting the execution of 
Brown ; and his veracity has been impugned 
by other Covenanting writers, especially by 
the author of the “‘ Life of Peden,” who di- 
rectly contradicts him, and characterizes his 
statements as lies and groundless stories. 

To do justice to the memory of Lord Dun- 
dee would require the examination of records, 
which at present are entirely out of my reach. 
This, indeed, has already been done ably by 
Professor Aytoun, in his appendix to his 
“ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” from which 





I have culled the most of the foregoing. I 
would have liked much to have been in a 
position to procure this information from such 
records as are available in Scotland ; but, fail- 
ing this, deemed it better to epitomize Ay- 
toun’s elaborate defence of my hero, whose 
whole career, from the time he took service in 
Holland, under the Prince of Orange, up to 
that fatal day at Killiecrankie, where— 
“ amid the battle’s thunder, 
Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
Tn the glory of his manhood 

Passed the spirit of the Greme,” 
was one glorious and untarnished record, rather 
than to pass over this opportunity until a more 
fitting time, which possibly may never come. 


A. Mrrcnett. 
Ractyg, Wis., October 28, 1872 


The Leather-stocking Tales. 


Wasuineton, D. C., October 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

I noticed in No. 178, p. 478, third column— 
Mr. Hazewell’s criticism on Covper’s Leather- 
stocking—an error in relation to one of his 
characters. It reads thus: ‘* Perhaps the author 
erred in not adding a sixth work to the series, 
one that should have had the Revolution . . . 
but Mr. Cooper may have been deterred from 
attempting any such work by the fact that his 
hero’s principal friends—the Effinghams—were 
loyalists; and it never would have done to 
make the Leather-stocking a Tory.” This 
statement is wrong, as is shown by the follow- 
ing extract, taken from the conversation be- 
tween young Middleton and the trapper (Natty 
Bumppo) in “ The Prairie,” Chapter X.: “*... 
‘But you have often seen him; and you have 
heard him discourse of Uncas and of the wil- 
derness?’ ‘Often! he was an officer of the 
king; but when the war took place between 
the crown and her colonies, my grandfather 
did not forget his birthplace, but threw off the 
empty allegiance of names, and was true to his 
proper country ; he fought on the side of lib- 
erty.’”? This, I think, is entirely correct, as 
it is taken direct from the book. 

M. J. W. 


Our correspondent is entirely correct in 
his criticism on Mr, Hazewell. But on this 
point we are able to state positively that it 
was Mr. Cooper's intention to write a Revolu- 
tionary novel which should have Leather- 
stocking for its hero, but he was deterred 
by the objections of his publishers, Messrs. 
Stringer & Townsend. This firm had pur- 
chased the copyright of the entire series of 
the Cooper novels, and were under the strange 
apprehension that an addition to the Leather- 
stocking series would injure their mercantile 
value. Mr, Cooper went to them with great 
enthusiasm to propose the Revolutionary 
story, but they discouraged him. One of this 
firm, in describing the incident to the writer, 
remarked: “I never saw an expression of 
such blank disappointment as that which 
crossed Mr. Cooper’s face when we objected 
to his proposal.” Mr. Cooper did not per- 
sist, as he doubtless would have done in 
earlier life; and so the world owes its depri- 
vation of what would, in all likelihood, have 
been one of the most valuable and entertain- 
ing of the series of pioneer pictures, to the 
absurd and selfish interposition of his pub- 
lishers, 

Eprror Jovrnat. 





Viterary Hotes. 


s¢ HE Ordeal for Wives” is a new novel, 

by Mrs. Annie Edwards, whose “ Ought 
We to visit Her?” was'so popular. It is a nov- 
el with a moral, and this is the moral : “* Read- 
er, if you are a man of fortune, and desire the 
assistance of a young woman in getting rid of 


that fortune for you; if your heart yearns after ° 


a@ companion who shall dress extravagantly, 
who shall sit with credit at the head of your 
table, who skall make your house generally at- 
tractive to your friends—do as Marmaduke 
Scott and as Lord Feitham did: Youneed not 
be at the trouble of travelling to find what you 
require. London, Paris, Bath, Brighton, Chel- 
tenham; wherever you may be you will find 
the material ready to your hand. Reader, if 
you are a man of education but no money, 
and are so inconceivably single-minded as to 
wish to possess a woman who shall be bound 
to you for life ; if you have visions (God knows 
how, in this generation, they come into your 
head ! ) of a wife who shall work with and for 
you, cook your meat and mend your shirts, be 
your house-keeper and the mother of your chil- 
dren, and your own intellectual companion and 
truest, tenderest friend—go and search tor 
your ideal among the Devonshire Moors! You 
won’t get her in large cities out of the classes 
from whom men take their wives.”’ After this 
the reader may wish to know more of the vi- 
cissitudes and fortunes of the characters in 
this exemplary performance. 


Professor Dana, in his work on “ Coral and 
Coral Islands,” pays just tribute to the views 
of Darwin on the subject, who had just finished 
a cruise among the coral islands when Dana 
started on his voyage as a member of the Uni- 
ted States Exploring Expedition of the Islands 
of the Pacific in 1888. The Atheneum, in a 
review of Dana’s important and interesting 
work, says that his independent and extensive 
observations have served to confirm Darwin's 
main conclusions, whose theory of the origin 
of coral reefs and islands had made his name 
as a leader in science long before the “‘ Origin 
of Species” was written. It is ascertained that 
reef-building corals will not exist at depths 
exceeding two hundred feet, yet coral-reefs are 
abundantly proved to rise as solid walls of 
pure coral-rock from a sea-bottom lying at a 
depth of more than two thousand feet. Old 
views with regard to coral islands were framed 
in the belief that the polyps could live at the 
greatest depths, and had worked their way up 
from the bottom. Darwin’s explanation, now 
universally admitted, is this: There has been 
a subsidence, or slow and gradual depression 
of the ocean-bed, from which the coral struct- 
ures rise. Darwin observed that the species 
of coral-insects which produce great reefs can 
only live in shallow water where the heat and 
light are both vivid, and where the motion and 
play of the waves are rapid and continuous. 
Great wall-sided atolls and barriers, then, ris- 
ing from depths of two thousand feet, must have 
commenced their growth in shallow water, and 
continued it upward at such a rate as to have 
always kept their living surface near to the 
surface of the ocean while the rock-base on 
which they rested gradually subsided. 


“The Higher Ministry of Nature, viewed 
in the Light of Modern Science” is the reprint 
of a series of essays by John R. Leifchild, in 
which there is an attempt to refute the conclu- 
sions, or the assumed conclusions, of certain 
modern scientific investigators. The Ameri- 
can edition is accompanied by an Introduction 
by Chancellor Crosby, of the University of New 
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York, which is principally noteworthy for its 
bad temper and its gross misstatements. A 
writer who attempts to arrest the tendency of 
scientific thought by pronouncing recent theo- 
ries “* buffoonery in the name of science,’’ by 
declaring that Darwin “leaps to his conclu- 
sions against every axiom of science,” by as- 
serting that ‘‘ these pseudo-scientists ure fools,” 
and that Huxley and others are as much “‘ trai- 
tors to science as enemies to religion,” only 
exhibits his abundant presumption and igno- 
rance. Mr. Leifchild’s arguments exhibit far 
better temper, and will no doubt prove conclu- 
sive to many minds. We think he often erro- 
neously interprets the theories of Spencer and 
others, and that his arguments simply serve to 
establish an Original Cause, which the scien- 
tists he assails do not deny, but necessarily 
exclude from their investigations—investiga- 
tions that are and must be concerned solely 
with phenomena. (Putnam & Co., pub- 
lishers.) 


‘“* Major Jones’s Courtship”’ has for twenty- 
eight years been one of the most popular of 
American books of humor. The terms of its 
copyright having expired, the author has re- 
vised the original work for reissue, and added 
thirteen humorous sketches. A steel-plate 
portrait of the author, W. T. Thompson, now 
editor of the Savannah News, forms the frontis- 
piece of the volume, and sixteen entirely new 
illustrations give addditional freshness and in- 
terest to the work. In its present form it 
starts forth on a new career, which probably 
will be nearly as prolonged as its former lease 
of popularity. 


Messrs. Putnam and Co. publish ‘‘ A Man- 
ual of Pottery and Porcelain for American Col- 
lectors,’’ by John H. Treadwell. An appreci- 
ation of fictile wares has in recent years made 
rapid advance in America, and, although we 
have produced nothing as yet in this direction, 
there is a well-founded hope that we shall some 
time do so. This little volume will be of value 
to all interested in the subject to which it is de- 
voted. . 


Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. send us 
“The Atheneum, a Collection of Part-Songs 
for Ladies’ Voices,’’ and ‘‘ The Polytechnic, 
a Collection of Music for Schools, Classes, and 
Clubs ;”’ also ** Johnson’s Natural Philosophy, 
and Key to Philosophical Charts of all the 
Diagrams contained in the Author’s Philo- 
sophical Series of Indestructible School- 
Charts. For the Use of Schools and Families.” 


Turkey has taken another step in the di- 
rection of progress. A copyright-law has been 
sanctioned by the sultan, this being the first 
time that any legal property in literature has 
been recognized in the empire. The provi- 
sions are simple but comprehensive. The ex- 
clusive property in an original work, with right 
of translation, is conferred on an author, his 
heirs or assignees, for forty years; for transla- 
tion simply, half that period. 


“The Outcast and Other Poems” is a vol- 
ume of verse by J. W. Watson, whose “‘ Beau- 
tiful Snow” achieved no little reputation. 
There are pleasing poems in the volume, but 
none that will rival the earlier production of 
this author. The first poem, “‘ The Outcast,” 
is an effective picture, but upon a well-worn 
theme. 


“The Lawrence Speaker,” by Professor 
Lawrence, is a new collection of “literary 
gems in prose and verse,” for the use of stu- 
dents. It includes all the favorite poems and 
prose selections so indispensable in a work 





of this kind. Published by Peterson and 
Brothers. 


** A Chance for Himself” is a juvenile story, 
by J. T. Trowbridge, who always writes read- 
able narratives of this class. 


“ Bessie”? is a new novel by Julia Kava- 
nagh, whose writings are always welcomed by 
a large constituency. 





Miscellany. 


A Mechanical Marvel. 


GERMAN, of Cincinnati, has on exhibi- 

tion, in the window of a jeweller of that 

city, a complicated piece of mechanism, which 

he calls “die Lebensuhr”’ (clock of life). It 

will be seen, from the following description, 
that it is truly a mechanical marvel : 

We see, in a glass case, a three-story, 
steeple-shaped clock, four feet wide at the first 
story, and nine feet high. The movement is 
placed in the centre of the first story, on four 
delicate columns, within which swings the un- 
tiring pendulum, which is in the significant 
form of a beehive. Behind the pendulum 
there is a picture representing mature man- 
hood—a countryman behind his plough. The 
four corners are carved, and represent the 
four periods of life—infancy, youth, manhood, 
and age. The spaces to the right and left of 
the clock are ornamented with two oil-paint- 
ings, representing the spring-time of life (chil- 
dren playing in a garden), and the autumn or 
end of life (grave-diggers in a cemetery). 

The second story consists of two tower-like 
pieces, on the doors of which there are two 
pictures that represent boyhood and early 
manhood. In the one a boy is just pushing 
his little bark away from the shore. He stands 
upright in the boat, and points to the distance ; 
he is about to begin life—"‘ to paddle his own 
canoe.” In the other a young man, who has 
already made some progress in the journey of 
life, enters a room in which there is an hour- 
glass, that reminds him of the fleetness of 
time. On this story there are three guardian 
angels, 

A majestic tower crowns, as third story, 
the ingenious structure. A cock, as a symbol 
of watchfulness, stands on the top, directly 
over the portal, which opens the tower in 
front. On this portal there is a painting 
which represents the perishableness of earthly 
things. The entire structure is, in appearance, 
very like an old Gothic castle. 

Now, let us see if we can describe the me- 
chanical action of the clock. When it marks 
the first quarter, the door of the left piece of 
the second story opens, and we see a child 
issue from the background, come forward to a 
little bell, give it one blow, and then disap- 
pear. At the second quarter a youth appears, 
strikes the bell twice, and then disappears; at 
the third there comes a man in his prime ; at the 
fourth we have a tottering old man, leaning on 
a staff, who strikes the bell four times. Each 
time the door closes of itself. When the hours 
are full, the door of the right piece of the sec- 
ond story opens, and Death, as a skeleton, 
scythe in hand, appears, and marks the hour 
by striking a bell. But it is at the twelfth 
hour that we have the grand spectacle in the 
representation of the Day of Judgment. Then, 
when Death has struck three blows on the lit- 
tle bell, the cock on the top of the tower sud- 
denly flaps his wings, and crows in a shrill 
tone ; and, after Death has marked the twelfth 
hour with his hammer, he crows again twice. 
Immediately three angels, who stand as guard- 





ians in a central position, raise their trumpets 
with their right hands (in the left they hold 
swords), and blow a blast toward each of the 
four quarters of the earth. At the last blast 
the door of the tower opens, and the resur- 
rected children of the earth appear, while the 
destroying angel sinks out of sight. 

The multitude stand for a moment full of 
awe and wonder, when, suddenly, Christ, in 
all his majesty, descends, surrounded by an- 
gels. On his left there is an angel, who holds 
the scales of justice ; on his right another car- 
ries the book of life, which opens, to show the 
Alpha and Omega—the beginning and the 
end, Christ waves his hand, and instantly 
the good among the resurrected are separated 
from the wicked—the former going to the 
right, the latter to the left. The archangel 
Michael salutes the good, while, on the other 
side, stands the devil, radiant with fiendish 
delight—he can hardly wait for the final sen- 
tence of those who fall to him, but, in obe- 
dience to the command of the central figure, 
he withdraws. The figure of Christ raises 
his hand again, with a tbreatening mien, 
and the accursed sink down to the realms 
of his satanic majesty. Then Christ blesses 
the chosen few, who draw near to him. Final- 
ly, we hear a cheerful chime of bells, during 
which Christ rises, surrounded by his angels, 
until he disappears, and the portal closes. 

We look with amazement on this exhibition 
of the mechanic’s ingenuity ; a complete drama 
is here represented, without the aid of a human 
hand. And what excites our admiration still 
more is the perfection of all the movements; 
they are steady, calm, and noiseless, with the 
exception of the threatening gestures of the 
figure of Christ and the movements of Lucifer, 
who darts across the scene with lightning ra- 
pidity. Of course, the peculiar action of these 
two figures is intentional on the part of the 
artist, and adds greatly to the effect. 


A Letter from Virginia. 


Sir Walter Raleigh told Queen Elizabeth 
that Virginia was ‘‘the paradise of the New 
World.” George Washington described the 
Old Dominion as “the garden of America,” 
It may be thought that Raleigh’s ideas of para- 
dise were a little “‘ mixed,” but of the fact that 
George Washington was correct many people 
besides Virginians believe. 

Virginia ought to be ‘‘ the garden of Amer- 
ica.”” Her soil and climate are, above all, 
suited to the growth of fruit, and her geo- 
graphical position 1s such as to give her a par- 
amount advantage in the exporting thereof. 
Hitherto, however, one thing and another has 
prevented proper attention being given to this 
subject; and, although we have an active and 
useful Pomological Society, the cultivation of 
fruit is in a very backward state. To an Eng- 
lish gentleman, Mr. F. H. Twelvetrees, we are 
indebted for directing the public mind to the 
marvellous results which in some of the West- 
ern States have followed from the introduction 
of the system of preserving fruit by evapora- 
tion. Mr. Twelvetrees, having travelled in 
the North and West, came on a visit to Vir- 
ginia, and was strongly impressed with the ad- 
vantages possessed by this State for fruit and 
vegetable culture. Influenced by Mr. Twelve- 
trees’s statements, a number of gentlemen 
were induced to investigate the matter, and 
ultimately purchased certain patent-rights. At 
a public meeting held in Charlotte County, 
Mr. Twelvetrees submitted a paper, in which 
was this brief but terse and pointed state- 
ment: 

“ Very few have any idea of the extent of 
the trade in dried fruit and vegetables, Thirty 
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million pounds of dried apples and peaches 
were sold in Chicago alone during the year 
ending July, 1871, and three thousand barrels 
of blackberries were destroyed during the fire 
in October last. Two million five hundred 
thousand cans of sweet-corn were put up dur- 
ing the season of 1870 in the State of Maine. 
Within a radius of twenty miles of New York 
over twenty million dollars are invested in 
preserved fruit and vegetables. In Western 
Michigan, land which, cleared of pines, was a 
few years since considered worthless, is now 

. selling for fifty to one hundred dollars per 
acre, it having been discovered that the soil 
and locality are admirably adapted for peach- 
culture. In consequence of fruit-culture in 
Vineland, New Jersey, land which in 1860 was 
unsalable at four dollars per acre, is now worth 
one hundred and fifty throughout the whole 
township. 

“Tt is not held out that equally favorable 
results will follow the establishment of a fruit- 
factory here, but no argument is needed to 
convince the most incredulous that such an 
enterprise must speedily increase the price of 
land. 

“Tt is for those most interested to say 
whether they will codperate, and become their 
own manufacturers in converting the waste of 
orchard and garden into valuable articles of 
commerce.” 

The Charlotte-County people formed a 
committee for the purpose of appealing to the 
citizens for aid in establishing a chartered fruit- 
preserving company in that section. Thecom- 
mittee, in a printed address, shows that the 
number of hands required to work twenty-five 
acres of tobacco can cultivate fifty acres of to- 
matoes and sweet-potatoes, and that at a mod- 
erate estimate the tomatoes and sweet-potatoes 
would produce fifty dollars more than the to- 
bacco. 

The gentlemen who make this statement 
are trustworthy men of great experience in 
planting and farming, and it would seem that 
the fruit-project furnishes the most ready and 
accessible means of recuperating this State. 
The matter is one which concerns all who de- 
sire to see the prosperity of the Commonwealth 
restored. Hitherto Northerners and English- 
men have felt that tobacco was one great hin- 
derance to their settling in Virginia. Seeing 
that the growth of the fragrant weed has 
stopped stock-raising and grass-growing, and, 
being best acquainted with stock - farming, 
they have naturally dreaded to undertake 
planting. But, if Virginia can be made a 
great fruit and vegetable country, new settlers 
will flock in, and the landowners will be in- 
evitably benefited by the advanced prices 
lands are sure to attain. I hear of great num- 
bers of the better class of Englishmen who 
are intending to come out, and I feel sure that, 
if the fruit-system proves successful here, the 
tide of emigration will be rapid. As an evi- 
dence of what can be done with fruit in Vir- 
ginia, it is stated that Colonel Daniels, of the 
State Journal, on his estate on the Potomac, is 
raising successfully thirty-five different quali- 
ties of grapes. I recently inspected a vine- 
yard which showed a larger yield than any I 
have seen in France or on the Rhine. I sin- 
cerely hope the Virginians will repent of their 
excessive devotion to tobacco, and “bring 
forth fruits meet to repentance.’’ Let the 
Old Dominion become really and truly “ the 
garden of America.” 


A Year’s Work. 


We know of no words which wi!! convey to 
persons residing outside of Chicago an idea of 
what has been done in the way of rebuilding 








the city, than to say that, beginning on April 
15, 1872, and ending December 1, 1872, ex- 
cluding Sundays, counting two hundred work- 
ing days, and each day of eight hours, there 
will be completed one brick, stone, or iron 
building, twenty-five front and from four to 
six stories high, for each hour of that time. 
In other words, the buildings of that size and 
character completed, and that will be com- 
pleted by December Ist, will average one for 
each sixty minutes of two hundred days of 
eight hours each. 

This estimate, which will fall below the 
actual fact, does not include the many stone, 
brick, iron, and wooden buildings built out- 
side of the burnt district, and which alone 
equal the ordinary new buildings put up in 
Chicago annually. There is no precedent in 
the world’s history of such a growth ; no pre- 
cedent for such energy and bravery by a people 
who, within the year, had seen two hundred 
million dollars of their property destroyed by 
fire. The statement will sound extraordinary 
that, for seven months in 1872—beginning the 
first day the frost was out of the ground—there 
was built and completed in the burnt district 
of Chicago a brick, stone, or iron warehouse 
every hour of each working-day in that time. 

The extraordinary achievement in rebuild- 
ing Chicago is not confined to the number of 
new buildings, but applies equally to their 
size and their superiority in construction and 
materials. It will strike those familiar with 
Chicago before the fire that, while four stories 
was the general height of business blocks at 
that time, the present buildings, as a general 
thing, are at least one story higher, thus add- 
ing one-fifth to the warehouse capacity. 
While the brick structures still bear a large 
proportion to the whole number of new edi- 
fices, the proportion of stone fronts has largely 
increased—that material superseding, in many 
eases, the iron fronts. Another peculiarity of 
the new buildings is the greatly - increased 
number of double and treble stores ; that is, 
stores having fifty and seventy-five feet, and, 
in many cases, one hundred feet front. 

Outside of the burnt district there have 
been erected dwellings for this increased popu- 
lation, together with the local stores and ware- 
houses required for the increased retail-trade. 
The whole city has put on activity, and, go 
where one will, he will meet the surprising 
evidences of that increase in trade, manufac- 
tures, and population, and rise in real estate, 
which are indubitable evidence of the perma- 
nent prosperity of Chicago. To the north of 
Chicago, extending along the lake-shore, are a 
succession of villages rapidly filling up ; to the 
south, extending to the parks, the same rapid 
settlement is progressing; while beyond the 
old western border of the city, within the last 
six months, a population has settled which 
equals that of the whole city twenty years ago. 
This will give to non-residents a fair idea of 
Chicago one year after the great fire.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Living in Germany. 


[Charles L. Brace, who has lately visited 
Germany, where he travelled in 1851, writes 
as follows to the Christian Union about the 
change in that country :] 

“ Twenty-one years have made a vast change 
in Germany, as well as in other countries. The 
simplicity of living, which used to strike one’s 
attention so much then, the economy and cheap 
pleasures, and the low prices for all necessities 
and even for moderate luxuries, have departed 
from Germany like the dreams and poetry of 
the middle ages. She has joined the grand 
industrial march of modern nations, and hence- 








! forth must display the luxuries and enjoy the 


costly pleasures which follow enterprise and 
prosperity. There are no more nice apart- 
ments in a beautiful city for twenty cents a 
day ; no elegant ménage on a thousand dollars 
& year; no dinners of distinguished people 
where a few dishes were considered enough, 
provided conversation was lively and music 
followed. The happy days of “ student-life” 
on two hundred dollars annual income have 
vanished. The professors who used to live in 
elegance on one thousand dollars’ salary, and 
the high officials and aristocracy who rejoiced 
in two thousand five hundred, are driven to 
the verge of bankruptcy under the new régime 
of prices, or must perform heavy extra labor 
to make both ends meet. A bitter cry goes 
up from city after city of Germany of ‘ Rent! 
rent!’ Landlords seem to have entered into 
a conspiracy to oppress their tenants. In Ber- 
lin, in Dresden, in Vienna, magnificent houses 
‘in flats’ are being put up, one after the other, 
by building societies or private individuals, 
and still the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. Rent rises continually. Families crowd 
together. The poor and middle classes are 
driven to the outskirts. Berlin is being built 
up faster than New York, and one who was in 
Vienna twenty years ago would hardly know 
it now. 

“Prices have advanced for many articles; 
wages have risen ; and for a family accustomed 
to live say on five thousand dollars per annum 
in New York, many German cities would be 
quite as expensive. They might, it is true, 
save on rent, because they take less ; that is, 
they live in a suite of rooms instead of a sep- 
arate house. Wages of servants are apparently 
less, but the difference is.made up by the ne- 
cessity of having washing done out of the house. 
The two things cheaper in Germany than in 
America are carriage-hire and education. For 
the latter there still exists a large cultivated 
class who have not been drawn into commercial 
pursuits, and who crowd the market; so that 
excellent instruction in languages, music, and 
science, can be obtained for very low terms. 
It is the salaried and literary classes who suf- 
fer most in this change of prices in Germany, 
and from whom, at present, the rest of the 
community get some advantage. 

“In remote localities, where the industrial 
wave has not yet reached, one will occasionally 
find the old wages. Thus I was in a village 
recently, in Prussian Silesia, where a common 
laborer only obtained a dollar and a half a 
week; but such instances are increasingly 
rare. 

“ With reference to styles of living, a friend 
of mine in Berlin, among the cultivated classes, 
told me that he could not venture to give there 
to his associates such dinners as he gave in 
New York—so great a show and outlay being 
demanded now in the German capital—and I 
know well that he entertained comfortably 
and elegantly in our city.’’ 


Here is a fresh anecdote about Dickens: 
Somewhere about the middle of the serial pub- 
lication of ‘‘ David Copperfield,”’ happening to 
be out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one 
morning to get a fresh supply at the station- 
er’s. He was living then in his favorite haunt 
at Fault House, in Broadstairs. As he was 
about to enter the stationer’s shop, with the 
intention of buying the needful writing-paper, 
for the purpose of returning home with it, and 
at once setting to work upon his next number, 
not one word of which was yet written, he 
stood aside for a moment at the threshold to 
allow a lady to pass in before him. He then 
went on to relate—with a vivid sense still 
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upon him of mingled enjoyment and dismay 
in the mere recollection—how the next instant 
he had overheard this strange lady asking the 
person behind the counter for the new green 
number. When it was handed to her, “‘ Oh, 
this,” said she, “I have read. I want the next 
one.” The next one, shé was thereupon told, 
would be out by the end ofthe month. ‘“ Lis- 
tening to this, unrecognized,” he added, in con- 
dusion, “knowing the purpose for which I 
was there, and remembering that not one word 
of the number she was asking for was yet writ- 
ten, for the first and only time in my life I felt 
—frightened !” 


The Cologne Gazette states that an improved 
model of the Manser rifle has been definitely 
settled as the German infantry weapon of the 
future. The choice was made a year ago, but 
has hitherto been kept secret. The rifle has 
been highly improved; but, even before im- 
provement, it could be fired twenty-six times 
a minute, and recruits unused to its handling 
could, in action, be trusted to fire twelve or 
fifteen rounds a minute. The rifle is con- 
structed on the central-fire system; the car- 
tridges cased in metal. It is lighter and more 
handy than the Chassepét, and answers, in 
trueness of shot, to the improved needle-gun. 
The Government is so anxious to arm the in- 
fantry speedily with the new gun that large 
orders have been given to private makers for 
component parts, among others to a sewing- 
machine factory in Berlin, but the finish will 
invariably be given at the government works 
at Sahl and Amberg. 


The dialogue of Dumas, pére, led to a revo- 
lution in the payment of the feuilleton. Like 
other romancists, he was paid by the line, and 
one day he introduced the following: 

“Mon fils!” 

“Ma mére!”’ 

“ Ecoute—moi—” 

“ Parle.” 

“Tu vois—” 

“Ce poignard—” 

“Tl est teint !” 

“Du sang!” 

* De qui?” 

“ De ton pére!”’ 

“AhIi1” 

After that day, Dumas was paid by the 
letter. 


In a new historical drama, now being played 
on the English stage, Oliver Cromwell is rep- 
resented by a low comic actoras a sneak, bully, 
and would-be traitor; whereupon the London 
Daily News justly observes that the author has 
outraged literary precedent, as well as histor- 
ical truth and good taste, for that there is 
nothing more striking in the great historical 
dramas known to literature than the general 
faithfulness of the pictures of society and of 
celebrated persons which they present. 


This is the ditty the Alsatians are said to 
sing when no Prussian is near by : 
“Tra Tateché plive nit lang pi uns, 
Nit lang! 
Vor dam khaiwegesindel ischt uns gar nit 
bang ; 
Nit bang, nit bang, nit bang!”’ 
And the free translation is : 
“ The Teutons shall not stay here long, 
Not they ! 
Just wait until we French are strong, 
We’ll clear em out where they belong; 
The bullies *Il be glad to cut and run, 
When we again take up the gun, 
Some day, 
Not far away !” 





Foreign Items. 


‘NOUNCILLOR BOELTE, who for thirty 
years was examining and executive judge 
at the Mecklenburg house of detention at But- 
zow, died recently, a raving maniac, and amid 
the most horrible sufferings, at the lunatic 
asylum near Bonn, on the Rhine. During his 
long and gloomy career, this man had signed 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty sen- 
tences of death, and personally read the death- 
warrants to the culprits on the scaffold. It 
it said that he took a fiendish delight in tor- 
turing the unfortunate prisoners who fell into 
his hands, and that his terrible death was 
caused by remorse and the terrors of a guilty 
conscience. 


Bismarck was recently called upon by a 
Russian lady, who asked him for his auto- 
graph. After the chancellor had complied 
with her request, she said to him: ‘“‘ Prince, 
may I use your autograph for a noble pur- 
pose?” ‘Certainly,’ he replied; ‘* but what 
is it?”? ‘*My brother has been exiled to Si- 
beria; let me write an application for his par- 
don over your name, and the czar will grant 
it.” Bismarck consented, and Alexander II. 
informed him, when at Berlin recently, that 
the pardon had been granted. 


The Vienna papers delight in publishing 
stupid stories about America. Here is a spe- 
cimen from the Neue Tagesnachrichten ; ** Phil- 
adelphia has half a million inhabitants. Of 
these, every day twenty-five are killed by assas- 
sins and highway robbers. The police hardly 
ever make any arrests. When a criminal is 
brought before a judge, he often recognizes an 
old confederate in him, and the judge walks 
arm-in-arm with him out of the court-room in 
order to take a drink.’’ 


An interesting lawsuit is soon to come off 
in Paris. Victor Hugo is the plaintiff against 
one Leplanc, said to be an ex-member of 
Louis Napoleon’s secret police. M. Hugo al- 
leges that, after he had had to flee from Paris, 
in 1851, Leplanc entered his house and carried 
off a number of valuable books and works of 
art, which are still in his possession. Leplanc, 
on his part, asserts that he was authorized to 
keep them by a degree signed by M. de 
Morny. 


The new Grand-vizier of Turkey has risen 
to his present exalted position from very hum- 
ble beginnings. He was formerly employed in 
a tobacco-factory, and afterward waiter in a 
hotel. He still retains his simple habits, and 
is noted for the economy of his expenditures 
—a very rare example among the public men 
of Turkey. 


The Italian General La Marmora, who 
played so conspicuous a part in the military 
and political history of his country for thirty 
years past, was recently attacked by three ruf- 
fians in the environs of Verona, and so bru- 
tally maltreated by them that he has lost his 
reason. 


King John of Saxony is undoubtedly the 
most learned of European monarchs. He isa 
profound Greek, Latin, and Spanish scholar; 
and his metrical translations of Dante and 
Ariosto are considered the best in the litera- 
ture of Germany. 


On the 1st of January next the public gam- 
bling-hells in Germany will beclosed. Incon- 
sequence, they have never been more crowded 
than at the present time. The stockholders of 





the “bank”? at Wiesbaden received, on the 
Ist of July, a semi-annual dividend of seventy 
per cent. 


Edmond About said, upon his recent re- 
turn from Strasbourg to Paris, that he was 
subjected by the German jailers to the most 
ignominious treatment, and that he was con- 
fined in a small, dark cell with a desperate- 
looking ruffian charged with an atrocious 
murder. 


Jacob Staempfli, the eminent Swiss mem- 
ber of the Alabama Claims Commission, sud- 
denly lost his three children in two days while 
he was in attendance on the sittings of the 
committee at Geneva. 


Pére Hyacinthe intends to establish at 
Brussels a journal which is to be printed in 
three languages, and which he hopes will 
speedily attain a circulation of one hundred 
thousand copies. 


The German Government denies that it has 
attempted to discourage emigration to the 
United States, but says that it has cautioned 
its subjects against going to Brazil, where Ger- 
man settlers have always had to undergo great 
hardships. 


The Municipal Council of Brussels has re- 
jected the petition of two hundred Catholic 
citizens of that place, who prayed that Pére 
Hyacinthe should not be permitted to take up 
his residence in Brussels. 


The intendant of the Berlin Theatre an- 
nounces that Mme. Pauline Lucca has violated 
her contract with him, and that, in conse- 
quence, she cannot sing again in any German 
theatre. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
threatens any person selling the New-York 
Mercury in his dominions with a heavy fine, 
and imprisonment on bread-and-water. 


Count Andrassy, the Hungarian prime- 
minister, is an excellent musician, and an 
opera he has composed is about to be per- 
formed in Pesth. 


The book-trade in France is stagnant. Ed- 
mond About intends to issue his complete 
works, at his own expense, in numbers, at 
twenty centimes (four cents) each. 


It is rumored that a member of the Loftus 
family has committed suicide at Antwerp, in 
consequence of the recent publications con- 
cerning the indiscretions of the Hon. Henry 
Loftus. 


Hans Christian Andersen is in very feeble 
health. His eyesight is failing, and his physi- 
cians have forbidden him to write any more. 


St. Petersburg has thirty-four public 
schools; Vienna, forty-three; Berlin, sixty; 
and Madrid, fourteen. 


Maurice Sand, the son of the great French 
novelist, has entered the convent of La 
Trappe. 


The Empress of Russia will hereafter live 
permanently in the Crimea, on account of her 
enfeebled health. 


Father Hyacinthe’s journal will be entitled 
La République Evangélique. 

Prince Napoleon is travelling incognito in 
Sweden, mostly on foot. 


Louis Blanc says that life in England agrees 
with him better than in France. 
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HE most widely-circulated of the daily 
apers of New York, in a recent article 
on Russia, gravely remarked: “The extent 
of the empire has increased from eighteen 
million square miles, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, to nearly three hundred and 
seventy million square miles.”” As the whole 
extent of land on the globe is only about fifty 
million square miles, it is obvious that there is 
some mistake in the statement we have quoted. 
The real area of the Russian Empire is about 
seven million square miles, 


Five years ago, it was a crime punishable 
with death for any person to make any draw- 
ing, painting, bust, or resemblance, of the Mi- 
kado of Japan. By papers from that country 
we learn that the august Son of Heaven has 
nad his photograph taken, and that copies are 
selling at Yeddo and Yokohama for fifty cents 
each. Less than a year ago, a photographer 
secretly took a negative of a great public cere- 
monial at Yeddo, in which the mikado ap- 
peared. The entire kingdom was in a panic 
at once, and the unhappy artist was obliged to 
destroy the negative and every copy he had 
taken from it. Civilization takes long steps 
nowadays. 


All sorts of tales are told of the Red-Sea 
navigation, says James Brooks, some of which 
are true; among them one—that at times it is 
so hot there that passengers on board the 
ships drop down dead from heat, apoplexy, or 
exhaustion—now and then so hot, the steamers 
running down the sea with the wind are obliged 
to change their course, and go backward to 
catch some puff of air, both to preserve the 
lives of their firemen and passengers. The 
hot air of the deserts—the simoom, it may be— 
actually melts people, when shut up in this 
Red-Sea furnace. 


A curious historical legend is connected 
with the Shetland wool. Three hundred years 
ago, a man-of-war belonging to the Spanish 
Armada was wrecked on one of the islands. 
The sailors who escaped taught the natives to 
make brilliant dyes from roots which they 
found, resembling those used for like purposes 





in Spain. Those persons who now wear bright 
Shetland knit “‘ comforters” are unconsciously 
wearing mementos of the failure of the “ in- 
vincible” fleet, which sailed forth to awe, if 
not conquer, Queen Bess, but met with a dis- 
astrous defeat from the elements. 


An a, interesting little volume, 
well got up, is ‘“‘ New York Illustrated,” _ 
lished by the Appletons. The present volume 
is an enlarged and revised edition. The illus- 
trations include the principal churches and 
government buildings, and views in the Cen- 
tral Park. As a souvenir of the city, or asa 
volume giving the distant friend an excellent 
idea of this big city in its holiday attire, the 
book cannot be too highly praised. 


The new French loan is dragging into cir- 
culation the long-unused hoards of the peas- 
ants. A small farmer went from Grenoble to 
Lyons, the other day, to subscribe to the loan. 
He brought his money in a carpet-bag, which 
he said contained fifteen thousand francs in 
gold. The coins were found to weigh too 
much, and, upon examination, ae of dam 
earth were found clinging to the coins, whic 
nearly all bore the effigy of Louis Philippe, 
none being of later date. 


A recent judicial decision makes telegraph 
companies responsible for failure to transmit 
messages correctly and deliver them promptly. 
The ‘decision allows no weight whatever to 
the fact that the messages are written on 
blanks with printed denials of their responsi- 
bility. The law imposes on them the obliga- 
tion to do what they receive pay for doing. 


The Swiss Zimes reports that Mont Blanc 
has been full ded by three Eng- 
lish young ladies, named Murray, aged respec- 
tively twenty-one, seventeen, and fourteen. 
The youngest of the party, a girl of twelve, 
had to relinquish the attempt. 


A new branch of industry has been started 
in Florida, which bids fair to prove exceeding- 
ly remunerative. It is the manufacture of 
feather-flowers. The flowers are made of the 
plumage of the white heron, while the leaves 
are taken from the paroquet. 


Twenty years ago, the United States did 
not export more than a million pounds of 








cheese. Now the annual exports amount to 
more than sixty million pounds, and America 
has taken from England and Holland their 
monopoly of the cheese-trade of Europe. 


The coast of Peru has risen eighty feet 
since the conquest by Pizarro, it is said—to 
which a Boston paper adds: “* We can beat 
that. Land roun ston has risen several 
hundred per cent. within a year.” 


Among our national post-offices are the 
following: Ti-Ti-Tote, Why Not, Pipe-Stem, 
Stony Man, Sal Soda, Shickshiny, Overalls, 
Lookout, Last Chance, Marrow-Bones, Sorre| 
Horse, Tally-Ho, and Tired Creek. 


It may not be generally known that snake- 
— is useful for medicinal purposes in these 
ays, and that, under the name of Crotalus 
horridus the poison of the rattlesnake is uti- 
lized in homeopathic pharmacy. 

A new manufacturing interest in Baltimore 
is the making of cigars like those used in Aus- 
tria, which cost only one-fourth as much as 
Havana cigars, and are an excellent substitute 
for them. 


The attempt of California to acclimatize 
the Cashmere goat promises success, the ani- 
mal attaining a larger size and yielding a finer 
fleece than in its native India. 


Dr. Evans is the famous American dentist 
in Paris. When he pulls a tooth for a Cock- 
ney Englishman, the Cockney &alutes him 
with “‘ Great ’Evans!” 

Wit and gayety answer the same purpose 
that a fire does in a damp house—dispersing 
chills and drying up mould, and making all 
wholesome and cheerful. 


A homeopathic physician has lately been 
appointed examining surgeon of the Pension- 
Office of the District of Columbia. 


Mice harm the cheese, but girls charm the 
he’s. The same is true of their respective 
eating of cheese and cheating of he’s. 


Several active mud-volcanoes have been 
discovered near Mendocino, California. 


Among the curiosities exhibited at the Ore- 
gon State Fair is a winged calf. 
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BANKING HOUSE OF 


CASTOR OIL, 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


DEPOSITS received, on which we allow interest at the rate of four per cent. 
= annum. Special arrangements made with Savings Banks and others depositing 
amounts. 
e issue Certiricates oF Deposit available in all parts of the country, and 
bearing interest in case of special deposit. A 

We make Cotzections for Merchants and others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for InvesTMENT Stocks and Bonps executed at the Stock Exchange, on 
commission, for cash. , 

We deal in Government Bonps, and in the following First-Crass RatLroap 
Securitigs, which we can rec d with confidence, from a th gh knowledge 
of their character and value, viz. : one 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. Denominations, $100, $500, 
$x,0c0. Interest May and November. he. 

Centra Pactric Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. Denomination, $1,000. Interest 
January and July. 

Western Paciric Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. 
January and July. ; . : 

Owing to the present high rate of interest, and consequent dulness in American 
Securities in Europe, and the demand for ny | there to move the crops, the pres- 
ent is a favorable time to make investments in these favorite Securities, as they can 
just now, for the above reasons, be purchased below their usual market prices, and 
a considerable advance is reasonably certain. 

Full information furnished upon application at our office, in person or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH. 








Denomination, $1,000. Interest 





Most Safe, Useful, and best-known Purgative, can be taken agreeably and easily in 


DUNDAS DICK & C0.’S 
SoFT CAPSULES. 


No taste, mo smell; so fom that children ask for more. No family without 
i i. Si send 


them. Contain no Croton O 
three-cent stamp for it, to 35 Wooster STREET, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, author of “Black 
S 


heep,” “‘ Broken to Harness,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper. Price, 75¢. 


DOCTOR VANDYKE. By Joun Esten Cooke. Illustrated. 
1 vol., 8vo, Price, in paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

EBB-TIDE. By Curist1an RED, author of ‘Valerie Aylmer,” 
**Morton House,” etc. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. Price, in paper, $1.00 
cloth, $1.50. 

THE STORY OF A MILLIONNAIRE. By Louisa Munt- 
BACH, author of ‘‘ Joseph II. and his Court,” etc. x vol., r2mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

Either of the above mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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